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ENGLAND AND EUROPE. 
“VF only England will speak plainly, there will be no war.” 


So one of the most intelligent Foreign Ministers in 

Europe lately told me. I have heard the same opinion 
in several foreign capitals recently, in Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Prague, Stockholm. I believe it to be true. 

The chief danger of war in Europe in the next few years 
arises from the possibility that this country will not make 
perfectly clear its firm intention to do two things. First, 
through appropriate collective action to join in breaking any 
peace-breaker. Second, war being prohibited as a means of 
change, to join, again through appropriate collective action, 
in promoting peaceful change, wherever the case for such 
change can be established. 

The greatest crime a British Foreign Minister could commit 
to-day—except, of course, the crime of an aggressive war 
waged by this country—would be to repeat, nearly a genera- 
tion later, the mumbling incoherence of 1914, with far less 
excuse to-day than even Grey had then. War, in those far-off 
days, was no crime in the eyes of international law, but only 
a normal exercise of national sovereignty in the prevailing 
international anarchy. To-day war is a legal crime, renounced 
as an instrument of national policy by all the signatories of 
the Pact of Paris. And these are all the nations of the world, 
except a few South Americans. To-day there is a League of 
Nations giving, on paper, a system of Collective Security, 
while subsidiary engagements provide, on paper, predeter- 
mined peaceful procedures for the settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes. If scraps of paper signed by statesmen could 
give us peace, we should be as safe from war as a man in a 
snowstorm is safe from sunstroke. But the torrid sun—of 
nationalist passion, popular panic and economic greed—is 
always melting the snowfall of yesterday. And each day there 
are doubts about the international temperature and weather 
of to-morrow. But in the queer world of international 
politics, we can, if we will, lower the temperature and stabilise 
the weather. 
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“ If only England will speak plainly, there will be no war.” 
England has spoken very plainly through the Peace Ballot. 
The results, announced on June 27th, show more than eleven 
and a half million votes, more than thirty-seven per cent. of 
the total population over eighteen years of age, and, since 
some districts could not be covered by the. half-million 
volunteers who conducted the Ballot, more than fifty per 
cent. of those who had an opportunity to vote. More than 
11,000,000 voted that Great Britain should remain a member 
of the League of Nations, less than 360,000, a negligible 
minority of cranks, against ; more than 10,400,000 in favour 
of an all-round reduction of armaments by international 
agreement, less than 870,000 against ; more than 9,500,000 
for the abolition by international agreement of all national 
air forces, less than 1,700,000 against ; more than 10,400,000 
for the prohibition by international agreement of the manu- 
facture and sale of arms for private profit, less than 780,000 
against; more than 10,000,000 for joining in economic 
sanctions against an aggressor, less than 640,000 against ; 
more than 6,750,000 for joiming also, if necessary, in 
military sanctions against an aggressor, less than 2,360,000 
against. 

These are most remarkable results. A Government, sup- 
ported by such majorities in the electorate, would rightly 
regard itself as holding an overwhelming popular mandate. 
But it is not clear that the British Government desires either 
to be furnished with such a mandate, or to try to execute it. 
The results of the Peace Ballot are a far truer representation 
of our national mind than are the hesitating evasions of our 
“ National Government.” “ No commitments ” has become 
a foolish and immoral parrot cry. The most fatal of all is a 
commitment to indecision and passivity. 


“In respect of every forward policy in the last twelve years,” 
said Mr. Arthur Henderson in 1931 in his Burge Memorial Lecture 
on Consolidating World Peace, “ the public opinion of the nations 
has always been ahead of what the Governments were prepared 
to do... The Optional Clause, the General Act, the Pact of Paris— 
these are but steps towards what has been called the moral dis- 
armament of the world. And as it has been with moral disarma- 
ment, so, I am convinced, it will be with physical disarmament as 
well. The peoples are ready for all, and more than all, that the 
Governments will give.” 
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The shameful fiasco of the Disarmament Conference since 
February 1932 is a tragic fulfilment of those words. Blame 
for this fiasco may, no doubt, be widely distributed. But no 
dispassionate'study of the detail can fail to put more blame on 
London than on any other capital. Partly because the British 
Government has consistently refused, or obstructed, good 
proposals made by other Governments, but partly, too, 
because we have persistently refused to make clear declara- 
tions, such as the Peace Ballot has now authorised, in favour 
of Collective Security, and of our intention to play a straight- 
forward part in its enforcement. 

What is the purpose of Collective Security ? Above all, at 
this moment, to gain precious time; to postpone, at least 
over the critical next few years, the imminent danger of war ; 
to give an opportunity to the forces in support of peace to 
gather strength, and to the processes of peaceful settlement 
and peaceful change to prove themselves. Time, in some 
important particulars, is on the side of peace. Thus, with each 
year that passes, the Soviet Union consolidates its Planned 
Economy and thus grows stronger to repel attack, while more 
and more deeply absorbed in its vast task of internal develop- 
ment and Socialist construction. This Great Power harbours 
to-day no aggressive designs towards its neighbours, as Mr. 
Eden testified on his return from Moscow. No State is more 
devoted, for good and obvious reasons, to the principle of 
Collective Security, to the doctrine that “ Peace is indivisible,” 
and to the positive activities of the League of Nations, than 
its most recent member. With each year that passes, other 
States will count more carefully, and less hopefully, the costs 
of an aggression against the Soviet Union. 

Again, we are also drawing close to a turning-point in the 
history of population. The “ natural increase” of numbers 
will soon be replaced over an ever-widening area by a natural 
decrease. With the continuous decline in the number of births 
and the continuous increase in the number of elderly people, 
before long deaths will exceed births in most of the countries 
of Europe west of the Soviet frontiers, In Great Britain this 
turning-point will be reached in a few years from now. And 
in Germany, in spite of the great efforts of the present régime 
to postpone it, the turning-point is likely to be reached by 
about 1950.* In Italy, likewise, in spite of much propaganda 

* In Germany the birth-rate fell from 25-6 per thousand in 1920 to 14°7 in 1933, 
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for large families, the annual number of births shows a 
downward tendency. 

In France, in the Scandinavian countries, and in Austria 
the population is already practically stationary and on the 
verge of decline. Although the population of Western and 
Northern Europe, as a whole, has increased in the course of 
the last ninety years by almost eighty per cent., the absolute 
number of births is considerably lower than it was ninety 
years ago. Nor is this tendency confined to Europe. It has 
been estimated that the population of the United States will 
probably reach its maximum round about 1960, while the 
annual number of births, even in prolific Japan, is already 
tending to become stationary, herein repeating British ex- 
perience with a time-lag of some thirty years. From a national 
standpoint there need be no regrets over these turning points 
of population. Because in any national area there may, before 
long, be fewer human beings, there need not, therefore, be less 
happiness, or health, or wealth. Rather the reverse is likely. 

For the international politics of to-morrow the significance 
of these population movements is twofold. First, they will 
change the relative numerical weight of nations. A year or 
two ago Germany, Italy and Poland, with most unequal total 
populations of 65, 42 and 33 millions respectively, stood 
nearly equal as regards annual births, each just below a 
million. But second, and of more universal importance, these 
movements will discredit, in Europe at least, the historic 
humbug of a growing “‘ pressure of population ” as an excuse 
for war. That pressure in Europe, in terms of growth of 
numbers, is already rapidly relaxing. These movements 


and from 1930 onwards was below the birth-rate of France. The number of births in 
Germany in 1913, 1923 and 1933 were 1,895,000, 1,351,000 and 957,000 respectively, 
as against 763,000, 760,000 and 720,000 in France, a rapidly narrowing gap. Nazi 
propaganda, aided by financial inducements, raised marriages in Germany from 
§10,000 in 1932 to 631,000 in 1933 and 740,000 in 1934, and births from 957,000 in 
1933 to 1,170,000 in 1934. But, as Dr. Burgdérfer of the Reich Statistical Office has 
pointed out, this is only a flash in the pan. “ The stock of marriageable young people 
will shrink very considerably after 1936, because at present the small generations born 
during the war are entering the marriageable age. The generations which now will 
become marriageable reach only fifty or sixty per cent. of the numerical strength of 
the young generations which at present furnish the bulk of those who get married. 
Since, also, after the world war the number of births has decreased extraordinarily, to 
less than one million as against two millions before the war, the subsequent marriage- 
able generations cannot for a long time again reach the present strength.” —(Quoted by 


Dr. R. Kuczynski in a most illuminating article on “‘ The Decrease of Fertility,” in 
Economica, May 1935.) 
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discredit also the unpacific doctrine, prevalent especially under 
some dictatorships, of “‘ dynamic nations,” alleged to be 
“more virile” because increasing faster than their neighbours, 
and “ destined,” therefore, to expand at their expense. As the 
populations of these self-styled “ dynamic” nations visibly 
become static, such rodomontade will lose its plausibility. 

There will, indeed, remain an urgent need for raising 
standards of life, even for stationary or declining populations, 
through an abatement of that economic nationalism which is 
to-day impoverishing us all, and a legitimate claim, by all who 
find themselves excluded from a fair share of access to colonial 
markets, for a greater equality of economic opportunity. 
Given an effective system of collective security, these are 
among the most important problems of international co- 
operation and peaceful change which, in a world more neigh- 
bourly than now, because less terrified, we must seek to 
solve. 

But their solution cannot hopefully be attempted until 
we have restored confidence in the Collective System. Most 
urgent of all our tasks is to check the present, and accelerat- 
ing, race in armaments, which is both a clear sign and a 
contributory cause of a most dangerously rising temperature 
in international relations. As to disarmament, we are badly 
stuck at Geneva. How to get moving again is a practical 
question, not to be answered with an excess of theory. All 
Governments have missed the boat too often in the last three 
and a half years to be entitled to be unduly critical of each 
others’ efforts. The method of collecting everybody in one 
place to discuss everything at once has, so far, led to nothing 
—save talk, withdrawals and rearmament. The responsibility 
for this failure rests heavier on the British Government than 
any other. But we cannot doom ourselves to stand like Lot’s 
wife, ever looking back on the past, turned to a row of pillars 
of salt. A series of discussions in different places by a few 
people on specially important questions may succeed where 
the “ all comprehensive ” methods of discussion have failed. 
Therefore, the principal Governments of Europe should have 
taken Hitler promptly at his word, when he made certain 
definite offers in his speech of May 21st. Bilateral agreements 
of narrow scope may pave the way to wider agreements. 
The Anglo-German Naval Convention, limiting the German 
fleet to thirty-five per cent. of the British is not, at this stage, 
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wrong in principle. But it was clumsily handled at the British 
end, through failure to keep other interested Governments 
informed, and it is open to the objection that it will result in 
a net increase of naval armaments. It is, at best, only a 
trifling contribution to the general limitation of armaments, 
but, at worst, it is the first successful attempt to limit any 
form of armaments anywhere since the London Naval Treaty 
of 1930. Therefore, in a very small degree, it may help to 
restore confidence in the practical possibilities of limitation. 

Hitler’s other offers are still outstanding. His offer of air 
parity with the strongest Power in Western Europe should 
be snapped up at once. The only right solution is parity for 
all at zero, as demanded by the British people in the Peace 
Ballot, with an international air police force and an interna- 
tional service of civil aviation. But the egregious Lord 
Londonderry, speaking in the House of Lords the day after 
Hitler’s speech, proposed a trebling of the British air force 
and boasted that in the early months of 1932 he had succeeded 
in preventing the acceptance by the Disarmament Conference 
of the abolition of all military air forces. Germany had no 
air force at that time! Failing abolition, an agreement for 
parity at a level lower than the present British level would be 
a first step in the right direction. Hitler’s offer to agree to 
the general abolition of heavy guns and heavy tanks should 
likewise be accepted promptly. He is right in arguing that 
this would add much to the security of France behind her 
frontier fortifications. 

We should have no illusions about Hitler or his régime. 
But we must negotiate with the Germany which now exists, 
and with its present ruler. And unless we can get Germany 
back to the Disarmament Conference and to continued mem- 
bership of the League, it will be very difficult to organise 
either disarmament, or any wide international co-operation, 
or any orderly process of peaceful change. But all these things 
will be made much easier by a clear British declaration, on the 
lines indicated in the Peace Ballot, of our intention to throw 
all our weight behind Collective Security. There is much talk 
of “regional pacts.” No “region” smaller than Europe, 
including the Soviet Union, has any real significance to-day. 
And we should bluntly say so. Let Hitler, on his side, be under 
no illusions. Let him not suppose that he can buy from us a 
“‘ free hand in the East.” 
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Let us, however, offer to him, as to all loyal members of 
the League, the opportunity of free discussion in an organised 
international forum, leading to the review, according to the 
weight of evidence, of any treaty, not merely those of 1919, 
and of any other international arrangements to which 
objection is taken. If international law is to be firmly 
enforced, it must be made susceptible to peaceful change. As 
to the modes of change, there are several possibilities, none of 
which has hitherto been seriously tried: Article 19 of the 
Covenant, or Article 15, or an extension of the powers of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, or the creation of 
a new International Tribunal in Equity. The last of these 
four seems the least promising, but we should pledge ourselves 
seriously to examine them all and to make whichever is chosen 
a reality. 

“* Peaceful change ” is often interpreted exclusively in terms 
of change in the frontiers drawn by the Treaties of 1919. But 
this is much too narrow an interpretation. If it is only of 
“‘ national minorities ” that we are thinking, the present map 
of Europe is much to be preferred to the pre-war map. West 
of the Soviet frontiers the number of persons belonging to 
national minorities is less than half the pre-war number. 
Many of the extreme claims for frontier revision, notably those 
of Hungary, are fantastic, and it would be well that they 
should be impartially examined and finally put aside. For 
it is of the essence of any procedure of peaceful change that a 
proposed change, which has been definitely rejected under 
this procedure, should not thereafter be proposed again, at 
least for a long time. 

The revision of a frontier, moreover, is a very delicate 
operation, which should never be authorised unless it can be 
shown, first, that the change is desired by a substantial 
majority of those directly affected; second, that the gain 
to these is not inevitably offset by still more serious loss to 
those who are affected indirectly; and, third, that any 
minorities unwillingly transferred will be fairly treated. The 
application of the first of these principles will rule out many 
suggested revisions for which much propaganda has been 
made. The application of the second, which is no less reason- 
able, will still further narrow the field of possible change. So 
will the third. 

I draw some illustrations from Czechoslovakia, the model 
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democracy of Central Europe, containing within its borders 
several “ national minorities” which are better treated than 
most national minorities in Europe and better than large 
elements even of the national majorities in some neighbouring 
States. There is a considerable German population in the 
West, North-West, and South-West. In the recent elections 
—free elections are still held in this democratic oasis in Central 
Europe—two-thirds of the German vote went to the so-called 
Henlein Front, which has strong Nazi sympathies. A sixth 
went to the German Socialists. The remaining sixth to the 
German Agrarian and the Communist Parties. The German 
Socialists and German Agrarians continue to be represented, 
each by one Minister, in the Coalition Government, along with 
Czech Socialists and Czech Agrarians and a few minor parties, 
which assure the Government’s parliamentary majority. 

For many years before, and for a few years after, the Great 
War the racial and linguistic frontier between Czechs and 
Germans in Bohemia moved steadily in favour of the Czechs, 
more proletarian, more prolific and more migratory than 
the Germans. But now this frontier seems approximately 
stabilised. Except, however, in certain strips along the 
German and Austrian borders, the Czech and German popula- 
tions are almost inextricably mingled. Assuming, therefore, 
that none of the Czechs in these mixed districts are for 
frontier revision and that about a third of the Germans are 
also against it, or at least doubtful, no case can be made here 
for the large-scale revision which some propagandists have 
demanded. None the less, it would not be impossible here and 
there to cut away the German rind from the Czech cheese 
and, if this were regarded as a final settlement, leading to 
good and neighbourly relations between Czechs and Germans, 
and accompanied by a diminution of trade barriers, there 
would be much to be said for it. Nor need Czechoslovakia, 
in such conditions, regret a substantial reduction in the 
number of her German minority which is, in more than one 
respect, an embarrassment to her. But these conditions are 
not yet within sight of fulfilment. 

Hungarian revisionist claims in Slovakia stand on a 
different footing. Here there is, as yet, no stabilised racial 
and linguistic frontier, Slovaks, still a most prolific race, are 
moving southwards in large numbers and rapidly changing 
the character of towns once claimed by the Hungarians. The 
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population both of Bratislava and of Kosice has nearly 
doubled since before the war, and the new arrivals are 
practically all Slovaks. Moreover, of the Hungarian minority 
of three-quarters of a million in Slovakia, many desire no 
change. At Komarno, on the Danube, admittedly a Magyar 
town, I recently met the Mayor. He is a Magyar Socialist 
and Trade Unionist, for twenty years a worker on the water- 
side. He told me bluntly that neither he nor his Magyar 
fellow-socialists and trade unionists desire to be returned to 
Hungary, as she is to-day. ‘ Nowhere in Hungary,” he said, 
“should I, a Socialist, be allowed to hold office as Mayor. 
Nor would my fellow-workers have political freedom, nor a 
share, if they are peasants, in the distribution of the large 
estates, such as they have here. Here we have our own 
Magyar schools, our own Magyar newspapers, all our cultural 
rights. Here we prefer to remain.” 

Travelling through Central Europe lately I dreamed of a 
Hungary democratised, of an Austria redemocratised, of 
frontiers changed from barriers to bridges, of new social 
experiments succeeding, of prosperity coming, better late 
than never, to those most diverse, but, each after its own 
fashion, most gifted and attractive peoples. Fascism, | 
dreamed, is a phase that will pass, freedom a phase that will 
return. Between such dreams and the reality of to-day there 
is a great gulf fixed. But to despair of crossing it is to despair 
of Peace. 

Hucu Datrton. 


NEW FORCES IN FRANCE. 


ILL M. Pierre Laval succeed where the succession of 

Radical Ministers, followed by M. Doumergue, M. 

Flandin, and M. Bouisson, have failed? Or will the 
Parliamentary cross-purposes and disorder, and the restless- 
ness of the public finally upset the régime. With the coming 
and going of Ministries the “ crisis ” in France may momen- 
tarily present itself as alternatively more or less acute ; but 
it does not disappear. The same problems—or rather the same 
fundamental problem—of government, cries out for solution 
and remains unsolved. It cannot be stated too strongly, or 
repeated too often, that the existing political system is in 
question ; for that is the plain truth. The scandals which 
were revealed eighteen months ago were perhaps on no 
larger scale than earlier scandals of the Third Republic ; but 
they were more dramatic, they cut deeper, they brought to 
the attention of the public intolerable habits of corruption, 
of complaisance, and of incompetence in the French scheme. 
Had a resolute attempt been made at once to extirpate the 
evil, the Republic might have emerged from the ordeal more 
firmly founded than ever ; but, in my opinion, misguidedly, 
efforts were made to cover up, to whitewash, to wear out 
public curiosity and indignation. So many events follow each 
other in such rapid sequence, that the ordinary citizen may 
be forgiven if he forgets Staviskyism with all its ramifications 
in political and police circles, and even the shootings of 
February 6th, 1934. When futile enquiries are dragged on 
long enough, its significance in public life should, according 
to the politicians, eventually be obliterated. In my view, 
however, it penetrated too far into the public conscience to 
make such handling as it received safe. Outwardly indiffer- 
ence is now shown, and it is quite possible that the electorate 
will vote not only for the Radicals, but more and more to the 
Left, and that the strange alliance of Communists, Socialists, 
and Radicals which is being forged will eventually triumph at 
the polls. For deputies are elected in France chiefly for the 
local and private services they can render, and are not there- 
fore held in respect. The divorce of the “ pays légal” from 
the “ pays réel”’ in France, is not an invention of M. Charles 
Maurras. Political manifestations tend to become mere 
surface phenomena. Something much more important is 
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stirring underneath, and indeed is apparent to everyone who 
is not mesmerised by the kaleidoscope of the Palais Bourbon. 

When a collapse of institutions seemed, for a moment, 
inevitable in February 1934, M. Doumergue was called upon, 
as a trusted elder statesman, to save the situation. He based 
himself upon the “ pays réel,” and openly appealed to the 
people over the heads of the deputies. In doing so he rendered 
his position in Parliament untenable, unless he could keep 
Parliament in a condition of fear. When Parliament saw that 
he had not sufficient energy to effect drastic reforms, when his 
ill-chosen Ministers had managed to confuse the issues, he was 
brutally thrown down, having accomplished nothing, like any 
ordinary Prime Minister. It required, however, some temerity 
to dismiss him ; and the deputies held their breath for the 
reactions. Could it be that after Doumergue would come the 
deluge ? No, there was apparently a profound calm ; M. P. E. 
Flandin had no difficulty in getting together virtually the 
same team; of the prominent men only M. André Tardieu 
proclaimed his disgust and refused his co-operation in the 
political manceuvre, and has since, grave portent, denounced 
the whole business of Parliamentary combinations. Now M. 
Flandin was professedly neither a Radical nor a Left Car- 
tellist ; he was nominally a Moderate, and therefore provided 
the necessary political fagade; he was, as it were, the first 
move in the return of the Cartellists to power after the 
February disaster. It was obvious enough that he would be 
dropped when he had served his turn, though his friends 
declared that he was the “ last card ” (just as M. Doumergue 
had been the “ last card ”) of the Republic. What has, indeed, 
helped to create the impression of impending changes is the 
readiness of politicians, for tactical reasons, to assume this 
role of ultimate saviour. The difficulty which confronted 
M. Flandin was that he could not presume too far on the 
obedience of the Right, and dared do nothing to offend the 
Left. Into the mysteries of the sudden attack on the franc it 
would be imprudent to enter. Almost to the last M. Germain- 
Martin, the Finance Minister, and M. Flandin himself, were 
expressing optimism ; and then it was dramatically revealed 
that the Treasury was running into difficulties, that there was 
the beginning of a flight from the franc, and that unless “ full 

owers ”’ were given the Government to act speedily, all 
would be lost. But why give full powers to a Government 
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which had shown no foresight ? Besides, what had been done 
with the “ full powers ” enjoyed by M. Germain-Martin in 
the previous Government? And was it not an insult to 
Parliament to affirm that only on the occasions it consented 
to abdicate could any useful measures be taken? Be it 
remarked that the most dangerous anti-Parliamentarians are 
the Ministers who confess themselves unable to govern while 
Parliament exercises its prerogatives. Long before the present 
troubles, that remark has been heard. Men like Clemenceau, 
in difficult days, rode roughshod over Parliamentary rights. 
Poincaré, staunch Republican though he was, made no secret 
of his opinion that when there was real work to be done, it 
had to be done outside the Palais Bourbon. M. Tardieu 
pointed out that it was impossible to attend to the duties of 
a Ministry, and be continually defending himself in the 
Chamber and in the Commissions. M. Doumergue was 
frankly contemptuous of the Chamber’s conception of its 
functions. The Socialist leader, M. Léon Blum, has avowed 
the need of a suspension of legal forms, and thus displays 
anti-Parliamentary tendencies; while around the name of 
M. Daladier, the chief rival to M. Herriot in the leadership of 
the Radical party, there has crystallised a legend of extra- 
Parliamentary intentions. The attitude of the Communists 
calls for no commentary ; and there are panicky apprehen- 
sions of the future action of such new organisations as the 
Croix de Feu, and such older organisations as the Action 
Frangaise. 

So it was that when M. Ferdinand Bouisson, the President 
of the Chamber, was persuaded that he, after others, was the 
ultimate saviour, he announced that he, who more than any 
man should uphold Parliamentary control, would require a 
free hand ; nay, in a fit of breath-taking candour, he told the 
_ Chamber that he would at once close the session in order that 
he might get on with his job. There were several other causes 
which contributed to his defeat, but it may properly be taken 
that the deputies resented the intimation that they are in the 
way whenever the country is faced with problems calling for 
action. Yet the sterility of a Parliamentary system in which 
there is a multiplicity of parties and rarely a clear majority, 
in which the deputies are moved by parish pump, and per- 
sonal, and group considerations, by complicities and animosi- 
ties, in which the executive is confounded with the legislative 
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réle, in which there is constant intrigue and struggle, this 
sterility has surely been amply demonstrated by experience. 

The Laval Cabinet, formed after the speedy demise of the 
Bouisson Cabinet, is reckoned as the ninety-ninth of the 
Republic. I have not enquired from what date the counting 
begins, for it suffices to take it that the Republic is something 
over sixty years of age. The evidence of governmental 
instability is appalling, and if it is replied that it has always 
been so, it may be answered that the successive “ crises ” are 
now becoming more frequent and more alarming than in any 
previous period, and that though threatened institutions may 
live long, the necessity of serious reform is now admitted, in 
one form or another, on all hands. Nothing is more to be 
deprecated in this connection than the misuse of such words 
as “‘democracy.” Those who employ them most are them- 
selves always hinting at extreme steps; and democracy 
apparently is to be defended by anti-democratic measures. 
One section regards Republicanism as its monopoly and would 
repress ruthlessly all rivals. At the present time the chief 
preoccupation of those who are most voluble in the cause of 
democracy is the prohibition of leagues and associations and 
the right of reunion of their adversaries. Naturally they are 
prepared to accept, and indeed will fight for, leagues and 
associations and the right of reunion of those who are with 
them. It would seem that, while still employing Parliament 
for tactical purposes, the true conflict is gradually being 
shifted on to an extra-Parliamentary plane ; and committees 
of public vigilance and of public safety, whether on the Left 
or the Right, are forming themselves. 

In these circumstances, with Parliamentarians themselves 
weakening the citadel from the inside, by their divisions, by 
their infertility, by their imprudent admissions, and by their 
outside connections which seek to dominate the Parliamentary 
scene, the task of M. Pierre Laval is unenviable. It would 
seem that he accepted it with reluctance, because it was urged 
that nobody else, with the smallest chance of success, was 
available. He was obliged, like most French Premiers, to put 
in his Cabinet men who are bitterly challenged and whose 
presence may undo him. In his soft-footed manner, he 
managed to obtain the powers which had been refused to his 
predecessors ; and was careful not to close the parliamentary 
session too precipitately. Now one of the saving features of 
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governmental life in France is that every year, for several 
months in the summer, the Ministry is unhampered. This time 
the Daladier Radicals, the Socialists, and the Communists, 
have pledged themselves to watch narrowly the acts of the 
Government, and are understood to have the requisite signa- 
tures for an immediate convocation of the Chamber. Were 
this menace to be taken literally, it would mean that any step 
of the Government which offended the canons of the Left 
would be thwarted or would be the pretext for an extra- 
ordinary session. It is hard to see what M. Laval should do, 
in these circumstances, to find grace. The last hope—of a 
Parliament in vacation—may have to be abandoned. The 
justification of decree-laws has been that the deputies, without 
compromising their electoral prospects, may repudiate 
responsibility for unpopular but necessary redressments 
effected by the Government. If they now choose to stand 
watchfully over the Government, they obviously paralyse the 
Government. 

It will be noted, as a new thing, that the “ bourgeois ” 
Radicals (or rather the Left wing of the party) not only link 
themselves with the Socialists—for M. Herriot tried with 
poor results to work with the Socialists—but that the 
Socialists on their side have built a common platform (doubt- 
less for ill-defined though limited purposes) with the Com- 
munists. ‘‘ No enemies on the Left,” was the motto of the 
old-time Radicals, but they never dreamed that it would be 
applied so conscientiously. Naturally, there are many mem- 
bers of the party who protest against this alliance, stretching 
from Radicalism to Communism, and who feel that a grave 
mistake is being made. But the alternative is to link them- 
selves with the Moderates, the so-called Reactionaries, and in 
doing so they would lay themselves open to the accusation 
of joining the Fascists. Fascism is a word which is now cast 
at anyone who is not ready to go the whole way with the Left. 
The combat is represented to be as between the Fascists and 
the anti-Fascists. It is permissible if one is anti-Fascist to 
threaten the Government, and to unite in extra-Parliamentary 
societies, and to organise more or less drilled and disciplined 
forces ; because the object is no longer regarded as subversive 
or revolutionary—it is legitimate resistance to the other forces 
which are conveniently dubbed Fascist. 

It is almost incredible that many of the anti-Fascists really 
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mean what they say ; they are deceiving themselves with wild 
words, and would surely hesitate, even in the sacred name of 
democracy, to aid their more fanatical leaders in setting up a 
dictatorship of the Left which would suppress all liberties of 
the Right. It is equally impossible to believe that the so-called 
Fascists, in demanding the restoration of State authority, 
intend to suppress all liberties of the Left. One is sometimes 
tempted to think there is a good deal of play-acting in all this. 
They are surely engaged in a dangerous but artificial game. 
There is a confrontation of factions bandying abusive political 
terms which have lost their significance. 

Nevertheless, the time seems to be rapidly approaching 
when the French Parliament will have to undertake its own 
reform or be swept aside. Jacques Bainville, in his latest 
book, has endeavoured to show that the Constitution of the 
Republic was framed for a Monarchy ; but the Monarch is 
missing. The Republic has hitherto enjoyed good luck, but 
it will have to change its Constitution and mend its manners 
or put somebody with genuine power at the head of it. An 
English writer recently likened the French régime to a motor- 
car which has broken down; after a few repairs it will, he 
cheerfully asserts, run as well as ever. But there comes a 
point at which breakdowns cannot be cured by tinkering. If 
the necessary work is not done soon, it will be cheaper and 
more satisfactory to get a new car. Nor should such a con- 
clusion imply the smallest condemnation of Parliamentarism 
or of Democracy, any more than the breakdown of a motor- 
car is a condemnation of motor-cars in general—or even of a 
particular motor-car. The trouble is, as M. Pierre Bernus 
observes, that many people begin to fear the consequences 
of touching the machine at all, and so prefer to put up with 
its defects. He adds: “ If M. Laval does not succeed during 
the summer, he will fall lamentably in the autumn, like all his 
predecessors, and the menace of a rude shake-up will be the 
greater as the impossibility of an internal reconstruction 
appears more evident. It is to be trusted that the transforma- 
tion, inevitable some day or other, will be made by men who 
have already exercised power, or at any rate will be made with 
their assistance ; if not, there will arise a risk of civil war.” 

M. Laval, in his final declaration to Parliament before the 
holidays, remarked: “ Recently, manifestations have been 
seen which suggest that our institutions are in danger. In 
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other days, our elders would not have asked for new texts ; 
it would have been sufficient to apply the laws. . . . Demo- 
cracy can only defend itself by authority. . . . The Govern- 
ment alone possesses authority. . . . No individual, no group 
of citizens, can usurp sovereignty.” M. Lucien Romier, in 
the Figaro, warns the Government, however, that to deny 
citizens the right of assembly would be the negation of 
Republicanism, and on the other hand, to submit the Govern- 
ment, regularly invested with executive power by a vote of 
the Chamber, to the arbitrary control of an irresponsible 
“ vigilance committee ” during the recess, would be contrary 
to the principles of Parliamentarism. 

What is the aim of the Croix de Feu, which excites the 
anger of the Communists, the Socialists, and some of the 
Radicals? Many people reproach Colonel de La Roque, its 
chief, for his passivity; they would have him throw his 
troops, without more ado, into battle, instead of ordering 
them to remain calm, holding them in reserve for some un- 
known emergency. But it is certain that if he or anyone else 
attempted an offensive, without the fullest justification, he 
would lose the benefit of his patient organisation. Colonel de 
La Roque repudiates all political partisanship. He says: 


In normal times the Croix de Feu could not have an offensive 
purpose ; were it otherwise it would merely be trying to impose 
the will of a few persons on the country, and would sustain a check. 
If we would accomplish a useful and durable work we should rally 
round a few simple ideas the majority of active Frenchmen. In 
other words, we should try to reconcile men of good will now 
scattered among the parties, to bring to the tricolour all the mal- 
contents who have been misled by the men of demagogic disorder, 
though they still maintain, like us, the cult of the family, the 
respect of labour, and a profound love of the country. In these 
conditions, an offensive @ priori against the extreme groups would 
be the worst of blunders. To constitute an indisputable force, to 
organise it with precision, to hold it ready to come into action, to 
display it and thus pursue an indispensable propaganda, while 
avoiding conflict between Frenchmen—such is our method. Does 
this exclude the possibility of an offensive ? No, if one remembers 
that, even in military science, a defensive strategy does not exclude 
tactical offensives. No, if one realises that, in the event of Marxist 
Internationalism seizing power by surprise, we would not rest 


until we had driven them from a country where they are un- 
natural.” 
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What would be the value of the Croix de Feu, its chief, and 
similar organisations, if they were forced to make good their 
pretensions, can only be matter for speculation. But to ask 
M. Laval, as does the Left, to disband them, is to place him 
in a dilemma. There are so many efforts to organise similar 
troops by Communists and Leftists, so much talk, well or ill 
founded, of the preparation of Leftist attacks, such uncer- 
tainty as to the future of Parliament, that the Croix de Feu, 
and the rest, may be required to fulfil a corrective function 
some day. It would be unwise to venture on the smallest 
prediction ; perhaps all these demonstrations will amount to ° 
nothing ; but the moral is clear, namely, that these extra- 
Parliamentary methods are encouraged by the inefficiency of 
Parliament and can only be rendered inoperative by the 
reform of Parliament. 

The financial problem has many facets but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in so far as it is national, and not dependent 
on world conditions, it could be solved by Parliament were 
Parliament to apply itself whole-heartedly to the matter. 
There has been (as in many countries) a tendency to extrava- 
gance, an increase of expenditure which is not warranted by 
the national revenue. It will suffice to recall that the French 
budget was, in round figures, § milliard gold francs before the 
war. It rose to 40 milliards in 1926, to 44 milliards in 1928, 
and to §5 milliards in 1932. The co-efficient of the present 
franc is 5. Thus budgetary spendings have more than 
doubled, though recent compressions have brought down the 
total to about 48 milliards. Nor is this all. It would be im- 
proper to refer back to the pre-war public debt, for huge 
borrowings were necessary during and after the war. But 
from 1928 to 1935, according to the Europe Nouvelle, the 
public debt rose from 267 to 324 milliards. Now it seems clear 
that the normal taxable capacity of the country has been 
reached. Throughout the years of more or less fictitious 
prosperity liabilities were accumulated, in part at least owing 
to the mentality of deputies who find it hard to refuse or 
refrain from making any proposal to augment the outgoings 
of the Providential State. They should, in their own interest, 
rejoice in the existence of a Government which will relieve 
them of all responsibility for unpopular retrenchments. 
Excessive taxation has weighed heavily on industry. Salaries 
and prices in many cases were multiplied by more than the 
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coefficient of 5. To devaluate the franc again would be unfair 
and would provoke indignation, since the small depositor and 
the rentier—who despite the fashionable outcry against him 
is a respectable person who saved up his money thriftily, as 
he was taught to do, for his old age—have already been robbed 
of four-fifths (in fact, considerably more) of their holdings. 
Yet it is obvious that bankruptcy must ultimately fall on a 
State-as on an individual, if the simple, though scorned, rule 
of cutting the coat according to the cloth is ignored. Even a 
new depreciation of the franc would not remove the necessity 
of some deflation. A curious example of increased expenditure 
is furnished by the pensions list. It is estimated that 300,000 
war victims, and 200,000 war widows, have died since 1918. 
The number should be constantly diminishing. Yet in 1928, 
when the franc was stabilised, something over 5 milliards were 
paid in war pensions. In 1934, according to official figures, 
over 7 milliards were paid. This augmentation is doubtless 
due in part to the retraite du combattant inaugurated in 1930. 

Rightly or wrongly, public opinion demands a balanced 
budget, but who is to be sacrificed? Are public services to 
suffer? Are salaries to be cut down? There is agitation 
whenever specific reductions are suggested, though everybody 
agrees in theory that ten to twenty per cent. should be cut 
from the budget. M. Laval probably understates the case 
when he says the Treasury must cover a prospective deficit 
of 11 milliards. It is believed that devaluation is both too 
facile and too illusory. It is held that taxation has overshot 
the mark, and if raised will give lower returns. More milliards 
are to be thrown into the strengthening of the military forces. 
Borrowing is expensive and the service of the debt, which 
absorbs over forty per cent. of the budget, adds continually 
to the burden. Obviously, uncommon courage is called for if 
the solution is to be found on the lines now traced. And 
uncommon courage is scarcely an attribute of a Parliament 
which identifies itself with the Executive and is electorally 
minded, 

It is certainly presenting the problem far too simply to 
insist merely on a reduction of expenditure. The high prices, 
the stagnation of trade, the obvious disadvantages of a cur- 
rency which is apparently worth less abroad than at home, 
the spread of unemployment, are other aspects of the problem. 
Yet in the plethora of contradictory theories and unsuccessful 
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experiments preached and tried elsewhere, it is probably 
better to concentrate on a few plain financial truths. Above 
all, it should be emphasised that the essence of the French 
question is political, or, as M. Tardieu says, moral. 


“For fifteen years,” he cried to the farmers of Blérancourt, 
“we have been preoccupied by our material interests. How has 
that helped us? In nothing. While you believe that life is made of 
your individual interests, of your cows and pigs and wheat and 
big sous, and do nothing to assure the spiritual and moral unity of 
the nation, you will lose your money, and it will serve you right. 
To defend your particular interests, you address yourselves to 
your councillors and deputies. Public education, fortified by 
example, has created the belief that the citizen has the right to 
expect everything from the State by the intermediary of elected 
persons. I, who for twenty years have been an elected person, say 
to you, Enough! I will never again defend particular interests, 
which indeed will always be compromised until you understand 
that the moral force of a nation is alone capable of assuring its 
prosperity and security. You must recover and accept the notion 
of sacrifice, which you have lost for fifteen years. The hour has 
come, if France is to live, to put spiritual values in the first place, 
and remember that we have very few rights in exchange for many 
duties.” 


A strange speech for electors, and one which produced a 
remarkable impression. M. Tardieu has voluntarily renounced 
Ministerial rank which he was urged to retain; he has pro- 
nounced his mea culpa. 'The phenomenon is perhaps a sign of 
the times. The old political conceptions, the absence of a 
unifying spiritual purpose, make it difficult for France to 
enjoy good finances, good foreign policy, good government, 
and to take a positive attitude on any subject, to do more than 
submit to events in regard to which she has lost all initiative. 
Yet something is stirring under the surface of the confused 
manifestations which will perhaps bring back to France moral 
supremacy in Europe. She will not be content with a negative 
attitude, watching passively the dynamism of other nations ; 
but will, possessed by an idea-force, again take her traditional 


leaderships’ 
SisLEY HuppLesTON. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 


Y the time this article appears there should be available 

the main lines of the Report of the Committee appointed 

to adjust what are called the differences between Italy 
and Abyssinia, and there will then be three weeks in which to 
consider League action. Peace is in jeopardy, not merely in 
Africa but in Europe, for issues are at stake of the most vital 
kind. There is still time to avoid disaster; but let there be 
no mistake, that disaster, if it comes, will be one of such 
magnitude that none would dare to depict its extent. 

Not only is peace in jeopardy, but the issues arising from 
Signor Mussolini’s attitude must spell life or death to the 
League of Nations. If Mussolini pursues to its logical con- 
clusion his published intention and his programme of con- 
quest, the League will be confronted with an act of aggression 
which violates not one but several articles of its Covenant. 
The best friends of the League recognise that it can hardly 
survive failure upon an issue so cynical in its challenge to 
the ideals and obligations of the Covenant. 

What case can be made out for separate action by Signor 
Mussolini? Assuredly none, for the following reasons : 


(1) His own signature to the Covenant debars separate 
action. 

(2) His own treaties with Abyssinia forbid it. 

(3) Signor Mussolini has established no case against 
Abyssinia. 

(4) Abyssinia has agreed to any method of settling the 
dispute other than war. 

) Signor Mussolini up to the present appears to be 
insisting on no settlement other than war. 


(5 


Could anything be more indefensible? It would seem that 
the Italian Dictator has allowed himself to become inspired 
with the example of Imperial Rome. Indeed, his speech at 
Whitsuntide points to this very fact, for he said in that speech 
that the monuments of Ancient Rome speak of a great Rome 
which “ dominated the world by her arms and her laws.” 
But this is not all. He went on to say: “ There is nothing to 
prevent us from believing that what was our destiny yester- 
day, may still be our destiny to-morrow.” 
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The known objectives of the Italian Dictator are in 
harmony with his speech on conquest : 

(a2) Abyssinia is a territory nearly twice the size of France, 
namely, just over 350,000 square miles. The major part of 
it is a vast mountain region, but between the mountain 
regions and the three coastal territories of Eritrea, British, 
and Italian Somaliland, there are wide stretches of sandy or 
mud plains to be crossed. Eritrea in the north is thus 
separated from Italian Somaliland in the south by French 
and British Somaliland. The distance between the two 
Italian Protectorates is over 1,000 miles. The first objective 
of Signor Mussolini is that of building a great trunk railway, 
starting from Eritrea in the north, taking a curve to the 
westward of the capital, Addis Abeba, and away south to 
Italian Somaliland. Still inspired with the example of 
Imperial Rome, Mussolini proposes to drive roadways 
through the country to feed the railway. The total length of 
the railway is estimated to be 1,500 miles. It would cut 
Abyssinia in half from north to south. That is the first 
objective. 

(b) The second objective is a declaration of Italian trade 
monopoly throughout the regions west of the railway, and 
only bounded by the Sudan in the north and west, Uganda 
in the south-west, and Kenya Colony due south. 

(c) The third objective, and the one that is bound to 
imperil European relationships, is for a “‘ reasonable share ” 
of the waters of Lake Tsana. 

One of the tragic features of the situation is that, prior to 
the bellicose attitude adopted by Signor Mussolini, there was 
happily growing up a relationship with Ethiopia which would 
have permitted in due course a satisfactory arrangement with 
regard to Lake Tsana. This has now been rendered impossible, 
anyhow, for a longer time than one can foresee. No Abyssinian 
king would be allowed to remain on the throne, or indeed to 
live, if he now surrendered Abyssinian control of this sacred 
lake to the Italian Government. But more than one nation is 
vitally concerned in the control of the waters of this lake. 
Great Britain has repeatedly warned Mussolini that the 
control of this lake is a matter of “ vital interest ” to Great 
Britain. It is equally a matter of vital interest to Egypt and 
the Sudan. It is also a matter of interest to the United 


States of America. 
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This inland sea of Tsana is away 6,000 feet up in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, where it covers an area of 1,350 
square miles, and is thus one of the greatest inland reservoirs 
of the world. There the Great Engineer of the universe has 
stored these waters for the benefit of man. Its surface is 
dotted with scores of islands, on some of which travellers tell 
us monasteries and churches exist which go back to medieval 
times. Not far away, somewhere between the lake and the 
ancient city of Axum, Abyssinians tell us, reposes the Ark of 
the Covenant, which the first Menelik took from Jerusalem 
when he went to see his father, King Solomon. 

From the south-east corner of the lake there surges forth 
surplus water at the rate of 3,500 million cubic feet every 
year. It is in the lake that the “ Blue” sister of the White 
Nile is born. The Blue Nile tumbles her way down from 
6,000 feet over the rocky shelves of a great plateau into the 
chasm of Abbai, then by a series of waterfalls and ravines the 
Blue Nile flows almost due westward, then northward to 
Khartum, where she joins the White Nile. The two Niles 
then pool their creative elements, and pour forth the fertilising 
waters of the united Nile for the creation and maintenance of 
vast cotton plantations, and those cornfields of Egypt which 
throughout history have made Egypt the granary of the world. 
This lake is sacred to Abyssinians, essential to Egypt and the 
Sudan, coveted by Italy, of vital interest to Great Britain, and 
under treaty subject to American control. 

Of what potential interest, it may be asked, is Lake Tsana 
to Italy ? Can it be that, included in the dream of an Imperial 
Rome re-created in Africa, there is the conception of turning 
the bed of the Blue Nile east towards the Red Sea, and away 
from the White! Such a dream is far less “wild” than 
appears at first sight. The “ pricking ” of the lake is said to 
be quite a possible engineering feat ; but if Signor Mussolini 
contemplates usurping the throne of Abyssinia, and then 
attempting to turn the Blue Nile, he would only be following 
in the footsteps of a former Emperor, for there was a time 
when the Abyssinians were bent upon this very feat them- 
selves. King Lalibela, who ruled Abyssinia for forty years 
from 1173 B.c., actually attempted this work. Indeed, traces 
of the public works are still to be seen eastward of the Blue 
Nile. It is, of course, on record in official papers that Signor 
Mussolini intends to secure at least a part of the waters of 
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the Blue Nile. No doubt those who are advising Signor 
Mussolini on this matter have pointed out to him that a 
supply of water turned into the arid plains of an extended 
Eritrea would produce for the Italian cotton factories all the 
cotton that Italy would require, and thus save her from the 
onerous duty of shipping something over {2,000,000 worth of 
gold overseas each year to purchase raw cotton for the Italian 
factories. 

British interest in Lake Tsana goes back before the conquest 
of the Sudan. The Emperor Menelik agreed with Great 
Britain “‘ that there should be no interference with the waters 
of the Nile and Lake Tsana, except in consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of the Sudan. It 
was agreed at this time that Sir William Garstoa and his 
colleagues should report upon the cost of conserving the 
waters of Lake Tsana under a friendly arrangement with the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. The investigation, which took nearly 
five years, placed the contro] of Lake Tsana waters first in 
the point of urgency to Egypt ; and estimated that the cost 
of the necessary dams, etc., would at that time be in the 
neighbourhood of {3,500,000. In fairness to Mussolini it must 
be admitted that nobody apparently would suffer any dis- 
ability from conserving these valuable waters, while it is 
equally certain that millions of the human race would benefit 
by preventing what is to-day a criminal wastage. But the 
securing of this desirable end can never be justified by war, 
and what is a still greater consideration, could never be a 
practicable method. 

The treaty position with regard to the so-called dispute is 
quite clear and emphatic. In 1906, Britain, France and Italy 
signed a treaty, the main clauses of which were an agreement 
to respect the integrity and independence of Abyssinia. In 
1928, Italy signed a Treaty of Arbitration with Abyssinia. 
Clause § states : 


Both Governments (Italy and Abyssinia) undertake to submit 
to a procedure of conciliation and arbitration disputes which may 
arise between them, and which it may not have been possible to 
settle by ordinary diplomatic methods without having recourse to 
armed force. 


In addition to the foregoing, definite commitment to con- 
ciliation and arbitration is of course in the Covenant of the 
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League, to which again both Italy and Abyssinia are 
signatories. 

Not the least amazing feature of this so-called dispute is its 
utter triviality, and at the same time the lack of any reliable 
evidence in justification of the Italian allegations. It is said, 
for example, that in November 1934 an Italian Consulate 
was attacked by some armed force. The Abyssinian Govern- 
ment immediately apologised. Then came the trouble at 
Walwal, which was alleged to be within the Italian boundary, 
but in the maps published by Italy up to 1925, and The Times 
Atlas of 1920, Walwal is placed where the Abyssinians have 
always asserted it to be, namely, over sixty miles inside the 
Abyssinian border. It is true, of course, that a conflict arose 
later about the wells of Walwal, but this took place in the 
presence of Europeans, all of whom have emphatically declared 
the Italians to have been the aggressors. 

It was in these circumstances that Abyssinia appealed to 
the League. In May the Ethiopian Government sent three 
communications to the Council of the League, in which she 
called attention to the warlike preparations being made by 
Italy, in spite of the appointment of the Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation Commission. The Emperor of Ethiopia asked that 
the Council would take steps to ensure the execution of the 
Covenant, and that the League would stop Italian military 
preparations. Then, owing to the wise collaboration between 
Baron Aloisi and Mr. Anthony Eden, an arrangement was 
reached under which the arbitrators were appointed and 
instructed to report by July 25th ; and if the appointment of 
the Commission does not lead to a settlement, the Council 
decided that it would meet to examine the whole situation on 
August 25th. This discussion by the League Council was 
notable not merely for the success of the work of Baron Aloisi, 
but for the formal declaration of M. Laval, who in his speech 
emphasised that whilst each State had a natural desire to 
ensure respect for its sovereignty, they must at the same time 
bear in mind that “ the principles of the League of Nations 
must prevail.” 

What, it may be asked, will happen in the event of the 
Dictator in Italy refusing to accept the findings of the Com- 
mission of Arbitration and Conciliation? It can only lead to 
a war of conquest, unless of course the Powers under the 
League take action that is open to them. In the interests of 
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Mussolini himself and of the Italian people, and especially of 
the Italian soldiers, every effort must be made to dissuade 
Mussolini from embarking on a war in Ethiopia. Neither 
Abyssinia nor the Abyssinians will be conquered easily. No 
war could begin before October, and military activity by 
Europeans would be compelled to cease within six months. 
It is probable that the most important factor in the whole 
situation is water—water is the main cause of the difficulty, 
namely, Lake Tsana. Over-abundance of water (twenty inches 
in a month) makes Abyssinia impassable to anything but 
man, camels, donkeys and mules; then, when the rains are 
over, lack of water, which means that every cup of water 
must be carried by the army wherever it goes, makes travel 
again almost impossible. Thus water is the first great ally 
of the Abyssinians. 

The next asset the Abyssinians possess is the spirit of the 
people, which amounts almost to a religion. Every Abyssinian 
is a warrior. At the head of the Abyssinian hosts the Emperor 
has always marched as Commander-in-Chief, under the proud 
title of “Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” The 
Emperor will be surrounded by his kings, for he is literally a 
“ King of Kings.” The power of some of these kings may be 
gathered from the fact that Ras Kassa has already come to 
the aid of his Emperor with a powerful army which includes 
70,000 cavalry. It is understood that the Emperor has now 
appointed him as Field-Marshal in charge of the Army of the 
North, which has its headquarters round Axum and Lake 
Tsana, and thus is across the path of the Italian invaders 
from Eritrea to Addis Abeba. 

The third asset which the Emperor of Ethiopia possesses is 
the character of his country. None can feel anything but 
pity for the Italian boys who will have to cross the sandy 
wastes of Abyssinia, but worse awaits them in the mountains 
and defiles of the country. Upon the top of every mountain, 
hidden in every cave and behind every boulder will lurk 
death traps of every kind, manned by fleet-footed and hardy 
warriors, possessing the finest mountaineering animals in the 
world, capable of acting swiftly upon the lines of communica- 
tion upon which everything depends. Terrible indeed from 
every point of view would be this war of conquest. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is the historic back- 
ground to which the Emperor is entitled to appeal. Every 
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boy and girl is taught almost from the cradle the victorious 
history of his country. The Abyssinian Army at the moment 
is believed to number 100,000 under the Emperor himself. 
These are partly European trained, and can be quickly 
increased in number. For example, the troops which were 
called wp. at very short notice at the time of the visit of the 
Duke of Abruzzi in 1927 numbered over 100,000. By tradi- 
tion Abyssinians have never suffered defeat. Every soldier 
remembers how, in the sixteenth century, the country was 
overrun by hosts of Mohammedans, and then how the 
Emperor himself was defeated and hunted like a wild beast 
in the mountains; finally, how this Emperor—Lebna Dengal— 
swept down from the mountains, rallied the Abyssinians, and 
drove the Mohammedans helter-skelter out of Abyssinian 
territory and thereby established Christianity throughout the 
land. Later, the Egyptians attempted conquest in the north, 
and entered Abyssinia with an army under European officers. 
The Abyssinians pursued their usual tactics of “ encircling 
the enemy.” Then King John fell upon and practically 
annihilated the entire Egyptian Army, and only a handful of 
men reached Massawah to tell the tale. The crowning military 
triumph of Adowa is celebrated every year by the Abyssinians 
with great rejoicings and fervour in the capital of Addis 
Abeba. Then once again is told the epic story of 1896. It is 
repeated in every home in Abyssinia how in the Battle of 
Adowa the Emperor Menelik, the “ conquering Lion ” of the 
day, led his army against the Italians, which resulted in a 
great victory, for only 4,000 Italians survived the battle 
with whole skins. 

It is true, of course, that King Theodore, although con- 
ducting his battle in a manner which won the highest admira- 
tion of the British officers, suffered at Magdala a defeat at the 
hands of Sir Robert Napier and his 30,000 British soldiers, 
but on that occasion the Emperor was alone, for none of the 
Rases would support him; indeed, more than one supported 
Great Britain in her action at that time. 

Nobody who knows anything of Abyssinia would prophesy 
what would be the results of a conflict, beyond saying that 
if it takes place it will be one of the most terrible wars in 
history. The Abyssinians have always fought with great 
bravery, but unfortunately the most terrible cruelties have 
not only been suffered but inflicted. Italy would be well 
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advised to halt before it is too late. The Powers would be 
equally well advised to call a halt in the face of a disaster of 
which none can foresee the end. There is now twenty-five 
days—from August Ist to August 25th—during which State 
members of the League Council can formulate a policy. This 
policy should surely start from the basis that Signor Mussolini 
cannot without everlasting dishonour repudiate his fourfold 
treaty obligation to arbitrate ; secondly, there is the practical 
consideration that, although the Italian armies should by all 
paper calculations conquer Abyssinia, it is by no means 
certain that they will succeed. 

But rising supreme over all other factors is the outstanding 
one that if France, Great Britain and the U.S.A. intimate 
plainly that hostilities will not be permitted without prior 
arbitration and conciliation, there will then be peace, not war. 
Delay in a decision by Britain, France, and the U.S.A. to 
maintain peace would be a crime for which history will never 
forgive the present-day Governments of these countriesv 

Joun Harris. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF 
TANGIER. 


T the end of last May the then Foreign Secretary, 
PX ceplying to a question in the House of Commons, said 
he was aware that unless notice was given before 
November 24th, 1935, the existing Statute of Tangier would 
automatically be renewed for a further period of twelve years, 
but until the other Powers concerned had been consulted the 
British Government would reserve their decision as to the 
procedure to be adopted. He added, in answer to a further 
question, he was satisfied that the situation in Tangier was 
consistent with the principle of internationalisation and 
with our policy of a free passage through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The ambiguity of the first part of the Foreign 
Secretary’s answer and the satisfaction expressed in the 
second part demand examination of the situation in the 
town itself, and in the territory surrounding it. 

The entrance to the Mediterranean from the Atlantic is so 
sharply defined by Nature that inevitably a fortress has 
evolved to dominate that entrance. Domination has never, 
however, been absolute, partly through lack of a harbour, 
partly because the Southern riparian Power has always been 
weak at sea, and partly because the Northern and Southern 
shores have almost invariably been held by different and 
usually hostile Powers. Modern science and modern diplomacy 
have, however, modified geography and military possibilities, 
and nowhere more strikingly so than at the spot where Europe 
and Africa draw together and where the sea-borne traffic of 
both continents supplies the requirements and provides the 
wealth of half the world. Hence the necessity for safeguarding 
the real neutrality, and a real international régime, at Tangier 
is urgent, and the opportunity which occurs of doing both 
must not be neglected nor lost. For the régime, in theory 
international, is dependent on the expressed agreement of 
a condominium of two of those Powers, and the neutrality is 
threatened by the ambition and the rivalry of the same two 
working for a common purpose with a divergent end. To 
make clear how these results have come about, and to under- 
stand why the Foreign Office answer is totally inadequate, I 
must give a brief narrative of the relations between Europe 
and Morocco during the last thirty years. 
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At German instigation, and as a counterpoise to the 
British position in Egypt, France developed an influence in 
Morocco which at the beginning of the century had been so 
consolidated that in 1904 an agreement was signed by Great 
Britain and France by which their respective spheres of 
influence and activity in Egypt and Morocco were delimited. 
This understanding between the British and French Govern- 
ments necessitated arrangements being come to with Spain. 
Other conventions and agreements followed which need no 
detailed reference, but that at Algeciras in 1906, approved 
by thirteen of the chief European Powers, and the Franco- 
German treaty of 1911 confirmed the supremacy of France 
in the Sultanate of Morocco, recognised her as the inter- 
mediary between the Sultan and Europe, and thus assented 
to the subordination in Morocco of the interests of all the 
other signatory Powers. The Government of the United 
States remained aloof from all these commitments, preserved 
intact their relations with the Moroccan court, their consular 
jurisdiction, and the immunity of their citizens from the new 
authority. 

Two questions of primary importance remained over for 
settlement. The first of these was the relation of Spain to 
Morocco, and in Moroccan affairs to France. For nearly 
1,400 years Spain and Morocco have alternately been invader 
and invaded, victor and vanquished. At no time has Spain 
ruled over so much of Morocco as the latter has held for 
centuries of Spain. Only two years ago nothing seemed more 
probable than that Spain would renounce and withdraw from 
all enterprise in Morocco apart from Ceuta. While the vicissi- 
tudes of centuries of warfare had secured to her that port 
and its environs, she could barely maintain a slippery foot- 
hold at Tetuan and in the Riff. Spain, on account of historical 
conflict against Morocco, could claim special consideration 
of the future by virtue of the past, but that consideration was 
bound to take note of a very uneasy and tarnished present. 
The convention of 1904, already alluded to, and that of 1912 
which jointly govern the present position of Spain in Morocco, 
reflect the misfortune and mistakes which have accompanied 
Spanish attempts to establish a colony, or an empire, in 
Northern Africa. Apart from her freehold at Ceuta, Spain 
is in Morocco only as a sub-tenant of France, obliged to 
maintain law and order in the leased territories which would 
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lapse to France if the conditions of the lease are not observed. 

The second question, of even greater importance to Europe 
and especially to England, and not to be confused with any 
purely Moroccan issue, was the diplomatic and international 
status of Tangier. Owing to the configuration of the hills on 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean there was bound to 
be a fortress at this spot. Owing also to the narrowing of the 
sea into the straits, and the adverse winds which detained 
sailing vessels at the straits, trade forced the growth of a 
commercial depot fed partly from the sea and adjacent hinter- 
land and partly from the Atlas. Trade and traders produced 
consuls, capitulations, consular courts and jurisdiction, and, 
in an oriental town where there was little security and no 
sanitation, finally a crude attempt at local government in the 
consular quarter. In 1880, the Madrid Convention procured 
diplomatic recognition of international local government for 
the City of Tangier, and this recognition was confirmed and 
amplified in 1906. by the Act of Algeciras, which employed 
the significant and decisive phrase of “‘ International Sanitary 
Council.” Again, the Convention of 1912 between France, 
Spain and Morocco, laid down that “ The City of Tangier 
shall retain the special character it has been recognised as 
possessing, and which shall determine its municipal organisa- 
tion,” and that it “ should be endowed with a special régime 
to be determined presently.” And yet once again: The 
Franco-Spanish agreement of November 1912 designated the 
Tangier enclave as “ the International Municipal Zone.” All 
this was before the war, when Germany, Austria and Russia, 
with other signatories of the Act of Algeciras, had pronounced 
definite views about the international character of European 
interests at Tangier. But in 1918, and yet again in 1919, the 
French Government, forgetting all about the “ special 
character ” of “ the international zone,” proposed the abroga- 
tion of the Act of Algeciras and the merger of the Tangier 
Zone in the French Protectorate. The “ Allied Governments ” 
and the neutral signatories of the Act of Algeciras alike 
rejected these proposals. In 1923, however, the long con- 
tinuing inefficiency of the local diplomats as a town authority 
drove France, Great Britain, and Spain into formulating that 

special régime ” for Tangier which events, external to the 
Zone, had too long delayed. Still these events flung their 
shadow athwart the new plan of administration. Though the 
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system existing for municipal government, based on the 
Sanitary Council, was notoriously and admittedly unsatis- 
factory to both residents and traders, and to the Diplomatic 
Corps, the three Governments decided to perpetuate the old 
traditions of the Sanitary Council in the new machinery of 
Government. By this decision they rendered their task, under 
any conditions by no means an easy one, still more difficult to 
accomplish satisfactorily, though perhaps some of the negoti- 
ators did not desire or intend a satisfactory conclusion if they 
could not obtain their own conclusion. 

In 1923 the revenues of the Zone, though larger than they 
are to-day, were insufficient for anything but a most economical 
administration. The residents were mainly illiterate Moors, 
Jews, and Spaniards quite unaware of the requirements and 
methods of the most modest of Western civilisations, and 
unfitted by tradition and training to give adequate expression 
to their wishes. The Spanish zone, which encircled completely 
the international zone, was in a state of chaos. The Spaniards - 
barely held the ground on which their troops stood, and the 
Government at Madrid were quite undecided whether to 
continue or abandon the campaign and its objectives. The 
trade of the town of Tangier was falling off, and three serious 
obstacles stood in the way of the revival of commerce. The 
two first of these were the rival desires of the French to divert 
trade from shipment at Tangier to Casablanca, and of the 
Spaniards to send it to Ceuta. The third obstacle was the 
brigandage of the Riff tribes, committed partly to provide 
for their own necessities, partly to embroil the Spaniards with 
the other nationalities. A more unpropitious time for smooth- 
ing out the tangle at Tangier could not have been chosen, but 
it was impossible longer to avoid or delay a settlement. The 
constitution, if so large a word can be applied to so small a 
subject, resulting from the discussions of the three Powers 
whose material interests were at the moment in inverse ratio 
to their political desires, illustrated all the difficulties which 
surrounded its birth. 

By its stipulations Tangier was placed under a régime of 
‘permanent neutrality.” The native population, four-fifths 
of the whole, remained under the jurisdiction of the Sultan’s 
representative, who is himself supervised and controlled by 
a specially appointed French official. An “ International 
Assembly ” (in fact the Municipal Council) was brought into 
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being, but its powers, responsibilities, and sense of duty were 
from the outset crippled and confined by the overriding 
Committee of Control. This body, manned from the Diplo- 
matic Corps stationed at Tangier, supervised the activities of 
the Assembly, especially its expenditure, quite unashamedly 
in the interest of the European Power whose voice was 
dominant therein. The control of the Assembly itself was 
secured to France by the system of representation accepted 
by Great Britain and Spain, though this control had to be 
procured, and is maintained by indirect methods not provided 
against by the Statute. Judicial authority was entrusted to 
a mixed Court of Judges drawn from France, Britain and 
Spain. The code under which it administers justice is suited 
to the Latin rather than to the Anglo-Saxon conception of 
law (and no complaint of this has been made). The scale of 
salaries paid to the judges again is suited better to legal fees 
paid in Paris and Madrid than in London, and the legal status 
at home of some of the British judges sent out could advan- 
tageously have been higher. But no ability, legal knowledge 
or training, can work a judicial system where the judge of 
first instance to-day is the judge of appeal to-morrow, with 
no absolute certainty that in the latter capacity he may not 
be called to adjudicate upon his work in the former. To add 
to these Gilbertian possibilities no machinery was provided, 
or has subsequently been devised, to enforce the decisions of 
the Court should the police authorities take a different view 
of the verdict from that taken by the judge. Justice in Tangier 
was enmeshed in 1923 by the Statute in the nets of racial 
partiality, of judicial incompetence, and of police impotence. 
She is therefore sometimes denied and often evaded. These 
defects have, however, accomplished one miracle in Tangier. 
They have caused unanimity of desire for reform. 

This Convention, ultimately and too carelessly ratified by 
the other recognised signatories of the Act of Algeciras, was 
signed on May 14th, 1924. It is valid for twelve years, and is 
automatically renewed for a similar period at the expiration 
of each twelve years unless, six months before the end of each 
such period, one of the contracting Powers demands its 
revision. In that event it remains in force while revision by 
common agreement is being effected. The Convention was 
not submitted to, and is therefore not officially approved by, 
the Central European Allies in the late war, nor by Russia 
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whose Government in 1924 was not recognised by France, 
Great Britain or Spain. 

In 1928, Italy, perturbed as to her social status among the 
nations, and anxious to demonstrate the efficiency and fore- 
sight of Fascism, demanded, negotiated for and received 
equality of standing at Tangier to that of Great Britain. She 
has added thereby complexity, but not efficiency, to the 
Administration of the Zone, if at least one may judge from 
recent petitions presented by the various Chambers of Com- 
merce, either jointly or separately, to their respective Consuls- 
General. The representations, made successively in 1929, in 
1932, and in 1933, pointed out the excessive cost of admini- 
stration, the necessity for redressing economic distress, the 
constant diminution of trade, and the urgency for action. 
The earliest of these combined protests, that of 1929, initiated 
by the British, was supported by the Spanish and Interna- 
tional Chambers. The protest of 1932 issued equally from 
the British, French, Italian and Spanish communities, and 
differed only from its predecessor in the greater vehemence 
of its complaints and the unanimity with which they were 
made. The remonstrances of 1933 were of British origin, and 
were addressed to the British Foreign Office, who took no 
action, perhaps because until November 14th, 1935, nothing 
could be done. 

I trust I have made clear two propositions. First, that a 
formal demand for revision of the international agreement 
under which Tangier is municipally administered ought to 
be made by the British Government. Second, that the 
method of administering Tangier is in no way part of any 
question as to France’s position in Morocco. The latter is 
virtually a French protectorate in respect of which we have 
abandoned our one-time predominance and accepted and 
proclaimed French paramountcy. The former has been 

* described, with no less formality and emphasis, as an inter- 
national entity of a special character. 

There is every obligation of honour and prudence, and fore- 
sight, to maintain the observance, in both the spirit and the 
letter, of both these principles by all the signatories of the 
1923 Agreement. There is a real danger if vigilance is 
not exercised that concession on a large number of points, 
innocuous and disconnected in themselves, leads to a position 
in which surrender on vital issues becomes unavoidable. Thus 
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neglect of provision for our proper share in the various com- 
mittees of management in the city government has led in- 
evitably to the claim that we have no real interest in that 
government, and thus later on to the proposition that having 
no interest in drains or lights or markets, we have none in ports 
or railways or trade. The steps are imperceptible, trivial, 
almost ridiculous, but the advance is suddenly found to be 
formidable, and generally irretraceable. Let me give two 
examples. The first “ Administrator ” by the agreement of 
1923 was a Frenchman. There was no more reason from the 
municipal standpoint that he should be French than that he 
should be English, Spanish or Italian. It was a diplomatic 
concession. This French official was an admirable admini- 
strator, so when his six years of service was up the French 
claimed, and successfully, to appoint his successor. Beyond 
doubt, on the strength of two precedents, they will claim a 
third. Similarly in 1928, the Spanish Zone leased from 
France (a never-to-be-forgotten fact) was in frightful disorder. 
Spain made that disorder a reason for claiming command of 
the municipal gendarmerie. The claim was conceded, not for 
internal police reasons but for external diplomatic exigencies, 
and is now the basis for a right of perpetual reversion. 
There is an undoubted intention on the part of France and 
Spain to treat Tangier as if it was still part of the Sultan’s 
dominions in Morocco. They deliberately forget that they 
themselves have recognised and admitted, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in every negotiation that has concerned Europe and 
Morocco since 1880, Tangier to be in word and in fact plainly 
differentiated from Morocco, and international in everything 
but geographical location. In 1911, our own Government 
specifically raised this point in correspondence with the 
French on the general question of Morocco, and in 1918 and 
1919, when the French Foreign Office raised the issue, the 
“Allied Governments” unanimously rejected the claim. 
Nevertheless the claim has never really been dropped. What 
cannot be achieved openly may be obtained by oblique 
methods. What will not be admitted in law may perhaps be 
accepted in practice. Accordingly the French authorities at 
Rabat who inspire usually, if they do not control invariably, 
the Moroccan policy of France, have concentrated on obtain- 
ing for themselves or for Spain, whom they regard half as 
rival half as subordinate, all the key posts in the municipal 
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government. The control of the police, of the customs, of the 
port, of the railway, are all utilised not so much for the benefit 
of Tangier as for that of the French or Spanish Zones in the 
first place, and ultimately, of course, for whichever of the two 
countries prevails over the other. It is obvious that if the 
status and régime at Tangier is to remain international, as 
Europe has twice at least in recent years declared that such 
was its intention, there must be such rectification of the 
Tangier Statute as will render the continuance of the present 
practices in Government there impossible. When giving 
notice of their intention to demand revision the British 
Government should, and can, make it unmistakably clear 
that they do so for the restoration and the maintenance of 
the international idea. The first step should be the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner by the League of Nations. It 
is little matter what his nationality, but his loyalty must 
be to Geneva, and not to Paris, Madrid, or London. There 
should be a deputy, of different nationality, with knowledge 
of Mohammedan law. The representative character of the 
Assembly should be increased, not in numbers but in quality. 
This will not be easy. Nepotism now rampant must be 
checked. The Judicial system must be put in order, and 
decisions must be enforceable. The Appeal Court must be a 
reality and not a farce. The Port loan, control, and comple- 
tion must be provided for as an international requirement. 
The Customs Service must cease all dependence on the French 
service at Rabat. The monopolies granted during the Sultan’s 
rule should be reconsidered. There are many other minor 
reforms. The great need is that the only régime recognised 
even before the war by all the principal European Govern- 
ments for their own safety as “ permanently international ” 
should be confirmed in that character and permanence by the 
post-war League of Nations making itself responsible for their 
continuance. 

To make certain of this the British Government must act 
before November 24th of this year. I say the British Govern- 
ment, because some opinions hold that only France, Spain 
and Britain can demand revision, and that the other signa- 
tories are only accessories after the fact. If we take action 
revision is secure of discussion, and it ought only to be at 
Geneva.* Cuartes E, Hosuovuse. 


r 


* Since writing the above, Spain is said to have notified the Tangier adminiscration 
of a revision giving her joint control with France of the Administration and Customs! 


POLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY. 
See death of Marshal Pilsudski has produced no change 


in the methods or direction of Polish foreign policy. 

This result has been regarded in many circles outside 
Poland itself as a matter of surprise. In such circles it had 
been only too hastily assumed that the German-Polish 
Agreement of January 26th, 1934, was the temporary result 
of a sudden inspiration, and that there could be no lasting 
amity between two near neighbours who had differed so 
acutely since the Armistice on what were assumed to be 
vital questions of territory. Furthermore, Poland had been 
widely proclaimed as a satellite or appendage of France, 
though, latterly, it had perforce to be admitted that she was 
detaching herself from her ancient allegiance, and revealing 
to the world that she had a mind or will of her own. But what 
does Poland now represent in foreign affairs? Can she 
monopolise the ear of Europe in the earlier part of the 
twentieth century as she did until 1863 in the nineteenth 
century, when, to use the expressive words of the late Lord 
Acton, she was continually attracting attention as a “‘ nation 
demanding to be united in a State, a soul, as it were, wandering 
in search of a body in which to begin life over again.” 

In order to answer these pertinent questions, it is necessary 
to connect present developments of Polish foreign policy with 
their roots in the more immediate past. It was the shock of 
Locarno that first caused Polish diplomacy to start explora- 
tions in a new direction. Locarno divided Europe into two 
parts—a more stable West, which Great Britain could safely 
guarantee, and a more uncertain East, where, according to 
the most approved authorities of the time, Great Britain 
could not safely undertake any fresh “‘ commitments.” In 
the correspondence between the French and British Foreign 
Offices which led up to the signing of this notable pact, 
France is shown as vainly striving to widen its eventual 
scope and purpose. There are veiled suggestions coming from 
the Quai d’Orsay that “the general guarantee of security 
necessary for the maintenance of peace cannot be effectively 
secured unless the agreements contemplated in the present 
note form an indivisible whole.” But the British Foreign 
Office was obdurate. M. Briand yielded to the force of these 
objections and Poland was troubled to the heart. 
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Still Polish foreign policy continued to make progress on 
the even footpath of its way. In the earlier years after the 
Armistice M. Skirmunt had inaugurated a policy of keeping 
on good terms with his neighbours—especially the Baltic 
States, and the countries of the Little Entente, and of being 
continually faithful to the French Alliance. After the 
Pilsudski coup of 1926 when the Marshal again took a 
dominating interest in foreign affairs, M. August Zaleski 
assumed the reins of office, and there followed a period in the 
history of the Polish Foreign Office characterised by great 
sagacity and much solid achievement. Polish foreign stock 
stood high. Poland became a semi-permanent member of 
the Council of the League of Nations. There were only two 
serious drawbacks. In the first place the Germany of Strese- 
mann, Briining, and the Weimar Republic was uniformly 
hostile, and the insecurities of the Eastern front of Europe 
were continually paraded before the Chancelleries of the world. 
In the second place Lithuania continued to regard herself as 
in a “state of war” with Poland and thus a lasting pact 
embracing all the Baltic States was rendered for the time 
impossible. 

Zaleski, however, made the fostering of the French Alliance 
a paramount aim of his policy, and so long as this Alliance 
functioned freely he continued his career of success. But in the 
latter years of M. Briand, and especially during the short 
period of office of M. Paul-Boncour, it was apparent that this 
Alliance was not beyond the reach of reproach. Marshal 
Pilsudski himself was particularly annoyed when, in one of 
the innumerable and abortive schemes for the limitation of 
armaments, the French proposed to allow Germany a certain 
measure of rearmament without any previous consultation 
of Poland. This led to the resignation of M. Zaleski and the 
starting of Polish foreign policy on that new path where it 
must be tracked to-day. 

Yet it was the Four Power Pact in 1933 which intensified 
former bad impressions and most powerfully swayed the 
mind of Marshal Pilsudski just at the time when the present 
Foreign Secretary, Colonel Beck, was taking stock of the 
situation and asking himself how Polish policy could adapt 
itself to the serious change of circumstances. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the sinister impression which the conferences and 
speeches heralding the rather obscure promulgation of this 
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misguided Four Power Pact made on the mind of Poland. 
One speech especially delivered in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald so influenced the resolution of the 
then Polish Ambassador, M. Skirmunt, that he seriously 
suggested his resignation as his most effective gesture of 
protest. France, too, was vehemently blamed in Poland for 
having acquiesced in ‘such a project, which, to Polish eyes at 
least, seemed to recall the days of the old autocracies when 
certain Great Powers presumed to revise the Treaties and 
redraft the boundaries of Europe. Certainly, in the mind of 
Pilsudski the lesson that emerged was this, that Poland must 
be true to herself and provide by her own power the methods 
for her own safety. Her air force was well known to have been 
developed to a high pitch of excellence. What was the plan 
of foreign policy which could most powerfully consolidate her 
forces and ensure that effectual security which was absolutely 
necessary for the working out of elaborate schemes of social 
reconstitution and reconstruction ? 

In the days of Skirmunt and Zaleski, Poland was one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of a universal system of collective 
security ; and there was no other nation in Europe which 
more sincerely endorsed the Geneva Protocol of 1924. It 
would not be correct to-day to say that she has gone back 
entirely on her former beliefs, but it is certain that she no 
longer looks on the speedy attainment of collective security 
with the same full-blooded force of conviction. At a recent 
League meeting in Geneva Colonel Beck, referring to the 
schemes for European regional pacts, practically declared 
that it would be better for the League to live up to its present 
commitments before going out on a journey of discovery for 
more; and the spirit of this rather sombre commentary on 
some recent efforts and reprisals of the League of Nations has 
been an influential force in determining the present orienta- 
tion of Polish foreign policy. 

Collective security being then unattainable because, with 
the possible exception of France, none of the Great Powers 
remains enthusiastically in its favour, Poland felt herself 
obliged to provide for her security through bilateral agree- 
ment. This was largely suggested to her by the exigencies of 
her geographical situation in the great European plain. Her 
frontiers lay open on the east and on the west and therefore 
it was of paramount importance that she should be on good 
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terms with Russia and Germany. In the case of Russia she 
felt herself fairly secure owing to a non-aggression Convention 
which had been signed between that country and Poland in © 
the July of 1933, and which had been followed in 1934 by a 
Convention realistically defining the aggressor. It had been 
difficult to bring about the signing of this Convention, because 
Poland insisted that a similar Convention should be offered 
to Roumania, and the memories of Bessarabia still rankled 
in the Russian breast. But at length the deed was done, and 
in the end it was even coupled with a conciliation Convention. 
Originally it had been thought possible to provide for an 
Arbitration Court in this and the other Soviet non-Aggression 
Treaties, but to this the Soviets were unalterably opposed. 
They did not feel at all confident that a cause in which they 
were interested should be in the hands of representatives of 
capitalist States. Even the Conciliation Clauses in the Polish- 
Russian Non-Aggression Convention were not carried very 
far, but this did not prevent the Polish Government feeling 
fairly confident of the security furnished by their bilateral 
arrangement on the Russian side of their borders. 

But Germany was a different proposition. It has already 
been pointed out that during the Weimar stage of the history 
of the Reich, Poland and Germany had been separated by 
what appeared to be a perfectly unbridgeable gulf. The 
so-called Polish Corridor was everywhere regarded by the 
diplomatists of the West as the danger point of Europe, and 
Stresemann himself in a letter to the ex-Crown Prince of 
Germany, which has been since published in his Memoirs, 
explained that he only joined the League to use it as a means 
for obtaining a more speedy recovery of the lost and (as he 
thought) indispensable territories of the Reich which were 
now in the possession of Poland. M. Briand, too, in his latter 
years had undoubtedly a large measure of sympathy with 
this point of view, and Polish public opinion was excited 
by suggestions, which apparently came from high French 
sources, that the Corridor should be bartered against Memel, 
or, otherwise, that a district which was regarded by the Poles 
as so distinctively Polish, should be discussed without refer- 
ence to the wishes of its present inhabitants. Hitler had 
by this time come into power and Pilsudski, in giving its 
present direction to Polish foreign policy, had to reckon with 
the new situation. If Stresemann desired to chasten the 
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Poles with whips, would not Hitler chastise them with 
scorpions ? ; 

Yet, despite all this, the seemingly impossible happened, 
and at the beginning of last year there was signed the 
momentous Polish-German agreement. It is not necessary 
here to enquire curiously as to the methods by which it was 
obtained. The story goes that Pilsudski, through his very 
capable Ambassador at Berlin, put the question to Hitler 
bluntly whether it was to be peace or war, just as, at a meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations, he had put the same 
question and just as bluntly to Waldemaras of Lithuania. If 
that was really the method, the question in both cases evoked 
the soft reply, although in Germany with results which have 
been of a much more lasting character than up till now it has 
evoked in Lithuania. For there can be no doubt that, since 
its inception, the Polish-German Agreement has been loyally 
observed by both sides to the bargain. Violent attacks by one 
nation on the other have ceased in the Press of each of the 
countries. It is clear that both have learnt to settle their 
differences by mutual negotiation, instead of by recriminations 
or even by appeals to the League of Nations. And though 
actually the Agreement is only made for the space of ten years, 
it was hinted by Hitler himself, in his famous broadcast speech 
of May 21st of the present year, that there might be an 
extension of it, at the end of the ten years, for a further 
additional period. Owing to the circumstances in which the 
broadcast speech, which was very long, was reported in this 
country, this part of it was generally left out and it may be 
as well to set forth in the very words of Hitler that 


in defiance of past history, Germany signed an agreement with 
Poland outlawing the resort to force, and this is an agreement 
which constitutes a further and more than valuable contribution 
to European peace. Germany will not only whole-heartedly fulfil 
the obligations of this pact, but also she sincerely hopes that it 
will be continually renewed and that the friendly German-Polish 
relations resulting therefrom will become still more harmonious. 


The success of these agreements safeguarding the Polish 
frontier, on both its German and its Russian side, has been 
responsible for a certain preference on the part of latter-day 
Polish diplomacy for the method of bilateral pacts. On that 
account Polish politicians looked with no large measure of 
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eaithusiasm on the recent meeting of the Powers at Stresa. 
In the first place the subsequent declarations, issued as a 
result of that meeting, were founded on Locarno, and their 
reference to a possible Western Air Pact appeared again to 
crystallise that distinction between the East and the West 
which was the baleful result of the older Pact. And in the 
second place, and more decisively, it was a meeting of Powers 
designated by their own good pleasure, and was preceded 
and succeeded by conversations between these Powers con- 
ducted out of and apart from the regularised agencies of the 
League of Nations. Indeed, at the Council of the League held 
just subsequently at Stresa, where Poland supported the 
condemnation of any unilateral repudiation of treaties, 
Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, declared definitely 
that “as my Government had no part either in the negotia- 
tions outside the Conference or in the declarations which 
were the result of these negotiations, so in the present 
situation it sees no need of making any remarks on the 
subject.” 

Neither was there any decided measure of favourable feeling 
towards the Pact of Mutual Assistance signed on May 2nd 
between the French and Soviet Governments. This pact, so 
far as Poland was concerned, meant that if Germany attacked 
France, Russian troops might want to march through 
Poland and to a march of either Russian or German troops 
through her territories Poland was unalterably opposed. It 
was also revealed both to Mr. Eden and to M. Laval, when 
they paid their visit to Warsaw, that, for the same and other 
reasons, Poland would not join the project for a security 
agreement including all the countries of North-Eastern 
Europe and Czechoslovakia generally known as the Eastern 
Pact. To the Polish politicians, in this case likewise, it 
appeared that there are in the Europe of to-day two methods 
of attaining collective security which are severally struggling 
for expression, first the universal system where the power of 
all is decisively brought to bear in order to withstand a 
possible aggressor and, secondly, regional pacts of mutual 
assistance, along with a network of non-aggression pacts, 
where the participants pledge themselves to withhold any 
manner of aid to such aggressor. In the face of either of these, 
in the present circumstances of Europe, and with Germany 
and Russia at bitter cross-purposes with each other, Poland 
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preferred to attain security by maintaining its bilateral 
arrangements with the two possible combatants. No doubt 
if a universal scheme of collective security again became 
practicable Poland would never be lacking in its allegiance. 
But such a universal scheme would require for its inception, 
so the Polish diplomats are continually telling us, a clear and 
unmistakable lead from Great Britain, and its prospects are 
not improved by such a statement as that made by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald after Stresa that “ Great Britain had 
incurred no obligation except that of consultation in the event 
of a threat to Austria’s independence.” 

It has already been pointed out, as a cardinal prepossession 
of Polish diplomacy, that Russian troops should have no 
pretext to march through Poland against Germany or German 
troops against Russia. And if such a taboo applies to their 
own country so in the mind of Poles it has a similar appli- 
cation to the Baltic States. It is therefore the object of 
Poland to develop good relations with the Baltic States, and 
to form with them an Entente similar to that which is called 
the Little Entente. With Latvia and Estonia Polish relations 
have been uniformly friendly, and, though these two countries 
have lately made an agreement with Lithuania apart from 
Poland, this has not disturbed the previous friendly under- 
standing. So far as Poland is concerned, it is Lithuania which 
is the great difficulty and, though within the last few months 
there have been stories of mutual negotiations, and the 
suggestion has been made of a federal union similar to the 
Hymans plan, in which the Wilno district figures as a separate 
unit, it must be confessed that nothing of a definite shape 
and vitality has up till now clearly materialised. The directors 
of Polish foreign policy, however, appear to be calmly 
confident that as time goes on, and the difficulties of Lithuania 
in Memel become more certainly apparent, the Lithuanian 
chiefs at Kovno will realise that Poland is more interested 
than any other nation in preserving the independence of 
Lithuania. There was a report current in Warsaw—and it 
appeared to have some shadow of justification—that when 
General Goring was in that city he sounded Marshal Pilsudski 
as to the attitude of Poland in the event of a German coup at 
Memel. If there is any truth in this respect, it may be 
hazarded that the reply of Pilsudski, who never forgot that 
he was of Lithuanian birth and parentage, would be that 
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he was unflinchingly against the inauguration of any such 
adventure. 

Two major questions in Polish foreign policy now remain 
briefly for consideration: her relations with Czechoslovakia 
and her attitude to the Minorities Treaties. The first subject 
is undoubtedly disquieting, for no one who is a constant 
reader of the Press of both countries can fail to see how deep 
rooted are the causes of disagreement. Most of these, too, 
are connected with the treatment by Czechoslovakia of the 
Poles in Cieszyn, but in addition the Poles reproach the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister with his ultimate support of 
the Four Power Pact and with his present efforts in support 
of such schemes as the Eastern Pact, to which, as has been 
already set forth, Poland is unalterably opposed. As a 
consequence, the feelings on both sides are certainly not 
improving and only time can exercise that healing influence 
which may eventually produce a happier result. As for the 
Minorities Treaties, it may be taken for granted that Poland 
is permanently resolved to refuse to submit in future to the 
Minorities procedure of the League of Nations. Her spokes- 
men have declared at the same time that they have no desire 
to deal unjustly with Minorities and that all the safeguards 
which the formal Treaty required will be continued in full 
force. But they are convinced that when a Minority in a 
State is encouraged to operate, as a national party, to 
paralyse Parliamentary procedure in that State and to make 
political appeals on questions of minority rights to the League 
of Nations, such a Minority becomes a danger and a menace 
to the State of which it forms a part. In other words, they 
hold that it is easier to come to amicable and harmonious 
arrangements with a minority, when all possibility of ulterior 
action has been denied to it, than to pacify it when it can use 
its minority claims as a cloak for political movements against 
the safety of the commonwealth. In illustration of this the 
Gazeta Polska, the Polish official paper, recently reported 
that in November of last year, when there was no longer any 
need for political propaganda, a Council regarding German 
minorities was formed, having its headquarters in Warsaw. 
This Council was to consist of twelve delegates from various 
parts of Poland, of German Deputies and Senators, and of 
two further co-opted members. Already, so it was declared, 
this action of a Council has effected considerable improvement 
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in the relation of the German Minorities to the Polish popula- 
tion, so that, although the thorny questions which face Polish 
politicians are both numerous and difficult, there is no reason 
to anticipate that the Polish influence will be of a disquieting 
character in the Europe of the twentieth century. Reference 
has been made in previous parts of this discussion to Poland’s 
relations with France. These, too, may not have appeared to 
be of the same cordial character; but despite temporary 
drawbacks, it may be confidently predicted that the influences 
that bind the two countries together can never be permanently 
impaired v 


J. H. Hartey. 


SOUTH AFRICA: A VISITOR’S VIEW. 


HERE are some who regret that most of the world has 
been explored. To be the first on the spot must always 
have its thrill, as Keats described Cortes, 


When with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


But the rdle of the first discoverers is apt to be idealised, 
and its pleasures are easy to exaggerate. Discovery after 
all is perennial. Every man can be his own Christopher 
Columbus: all he need do is to cross the Atlantic. He will 
then discover an America infinitely better worth discovering 
than ever Columbus dreamt of. 

The first modern Europeans to reach the Cape, the 
Portuguese Bartholomeu Diaz and Vasco da Gama, found 
very little there besides scarcity, wild men and wild beasts, 
and they disliked the country. For generations the Cape 
was no more than a small and struggling port of call for 
ships sailing between Europe and the East Indies. There 
they refilled their water-casks, and bought fresh meat and 
vegetables, and posted their letters, though in no post office. 
Not the least moving relics in the coast-town museums of 
South Africa are the inscribed beach stones under which the 
captains used to bestow their letters in the hope that other 
captains sailing in the contrary direction would bring them on. 

Fascinating as South Africa is to discover to-day, I felt 
that if I could have postponed my visit for a century I 
should have been ten times the discoverer I was. So much 
novelty, so much variety, so many problems and compli- 
cations challenge the visitor to speculate on what Time 
the Shaper and the Destroyer will make of these materials. 
There are the political problem, the race problem, the native 
problem, the agrarian problem, the transport and marketing 
problem, the language problem, and others, and all of these 
problems overlap, and each of them is not one problem but 
several. The gold-mines, too, must be reckoned a problem. 
They are a wasting asset, even if the process of wasting should 
be fairly prolonged, and the problem is not so much the pay- 
ment of dividends to far-away shareholders as the use of the 
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proceeds, in part at least, for such public works as will secure 
the more permanent interests of the country, that is, its 
agriculture in the broadest sense. The problem of problems, 
the agrarian, is, first, a problem of distribution : the whites 
have enormous tracts of land, while the natives, thrice as 
numerous, have comparatively little apart from holdings in 
the Protectorates of great extent but little value. It is also 
a problem of capital and scientific method, for the whites 
mostly lack the capital to make full use of their holdings, and 
the natives lack the holdings as well; while by European 
standards neither whites nor natives are up-to-date agri- 
culturists, to say the least of it. It is a problem, again, of 
water-engineering. The heavy and violent rainfall drains 
off rapidly to the sea, eroding the soil at a formidable rate 
and leaving the farmer to his own devices against drought. 
The water problem and the political problem again overlap, 
for large-scale planning for the conservation and distribu- 
tion of water pivots on what can be done in the highest 
catchment areas: and in such planning Basutoland, if 
geography were all, must play an all-important part. But 
Basutoland is a native enclave administered direct by the 
Crown, and independent of the Union of South Africa. 

“ The ‘‘ Native Problem ” is a misnomer for an infinity of 
problems. It can be given a nominal unity as the problem of 
racial co-operation, or as the touchstone of responsibility 
in the whites. There is no one measure by which the 
needs and the aspirations of the natives can be met. The 
total evacuation of South Africa by its present white popula- 
tion would not serve: the world is not likely to let South 
Africa be a black man’s country exclusively. Both natives 
and whites are comparatively recent immigrants, and are 
alike tied to the uneasy partnership in which they live. South 
Africa must be a white-and-black country, unless it should 
be yellow-and-black. Five millions of black mankind, gifted 
and formidable, patient and kindly and ambitious, are slowly 
striving upwards out of savagery, their eyes bent with desire 
on the white men’s civilisation and comforts and necessities. 
That is the Native Problem. The native wants schooling, he 
needs religion, and but for the political good manners which 
white predominance imposes on him, he would be agitating 
for a better chance to make his living. The Native Problem, 
therefore, is a missionary problem. Whether the whites are 
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capable of carrying through this mission is the all-important 
question. The whites themselves, for one thing, are divided, 
the English disliking what is commonly supposed to be the 
harsher attitude of the Dutch, and the Dutch justifying 
their practice by the Old Testament. In the eyes of the 
Dutch the wanderings of the children of Israel were a proto- 
type of their own colonisation of South Africa in defiance of 
dangers from the climate and the savages, not to mention 
snakes, lions, leopards, baboons, wild elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and other “ superfluous ” animals. It was natural, perhaps, 
for the Dutch voortrekkers, men of one book, the Bible, to 
think of the natives as the sons of Ham whom Providence 
intended to be drawers of water and hewers of wood for them. 
The strict Dutch view refused the natives equality in Church 
or State. At the pioneer stages the circumstances of colonis- 
ing under white initiative and the social disparity between 
the races made any other view paradoxical: and in the 
countryside especially they still sustain it, though less 
strongly. In the oldest province, the Cape, for instance, a 
certain political equality is conceded by legislation to others 
than whites, if they fulfil the conditions in respect of educa- 
tion and means. This conditional equality, prized by the 
** subject ” races, is endangered at present by the movement 
for uniformity of franchise throughout the provinces, a 
uniformity that would assimilate the Cape practice to that 
of the other provinces. The issue of this movement is 
obscure : some oppose it in the native interests and others 
in defence of provincial rights, while others regard it as by 
no means the only or the best way of protecting native 
rights. Public opinion about the natives, however, is on the 
move. Recent years have seen the growth of a friendly bloc 
of sociologists, anthropologists, reformers, humanists, and 
professional missionaries, who speak increasingly with one 
voice about native matters and who diffuse a spirit which 
without controlling state policy affects it fairly strongly. 
Durban possesses a new Social Centre for natives, a com- 
modious two-storey building which offers various facilities of 
the usual club sorts, from skittle-alley to library, from boxing 
to dramatics, each of them having plenty of devotees. The 
native wants to live, of course, like the white man, or more 
like him, in all respects of game-playing, choice of livelihood 
and standards of comfort, and occasionally studiousness. The 
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real impediment is poverty, not politics. This new club stood 
in the minds of the devotees for emancipation and betterment. 
But the show-place of all was in the backyard: two modern 
sanitary installations for the sexes exactly as if for whites. 
These were the prime symbol of Futurity and the great lesson, 
as those will realise who know the native ways. From the 
backyard I went upstairs to the library and the educated 
group, to talk to them gingerly about Education, in which 
they trust, which the native gets little of, though more than 
in the past. They were fine fellows, intelligent, jovial and 
decided, all Christian, and mostly of splendid physique. I had 
to explain that Education, in their eyes the master-key, comes 
by slow stages and works imperfectly. They could hardly 
believe that England had only had a national system since 
1870. They listened well, patient and wise with the sophistica- 
tion of a subject race that yet has hope, and presently were 
explaining how much they found their education cut them off 
from the comparatively primitive mass of the race. 

The Native Problem is not going to yield rapidly even to 
the massed forces of Christianity, Education and the cult of 
equality. But suppose it completely solved. Is there to be— 
what some think the logical conclusion—a mixing of the white 
and native races? The signs seemed to be all the other way. 
Race pride is a rising factor among the best elements of all 
the races inhabiting South Africa. The trend is towards a 
sort of communalism, whereby each race, keeping itself pure 
and living its own life, should play its part in economic life, 
and in politics too.. What the details of this racial co-operation 
will be like, the discoverers of South Africa a century or more 
hereafter may begin to see. 

No one, of course, can visit South Africa without feeling 
from the first the clash between the English and the Dutch 
sections. The racial problem is itself complex and encrusted 
with complications from the past. It has limitations, fortu- 
nately ; though politically divided, the two races call on each 
other, and they intermarry freely. More English people, 
probably, have become Dutch and have bred Dutch children 
in this intermixture than vice versa, for the Dutch, being more 
strongly and broadly rooted in the soil, have here the advan- 
tage. Thus, despite the political agitations on the surface of 
South African life, the deeper waters move steadily towards 
unity. 
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The pioneers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
owed no great debt to the government of the Dutch East 
India Company, which was a corrupt commercial oligarchy. 
The Company held the Cape Station in order itself to supply 
the needs of passing ships, but the Company’s officials not 
seldom competed actively against it in most branches of the 
business. It was a ludicrous rivalry. The Dutch colonists 
grew up, very naturally, without respect for the holders of 
authority and impatient of rule, but self-reliant. With Bible 
and musket and cattle they penetrated into the unknown 
regions, facing the risk of famine, disease, savages and wild 
animals, living in ox-waggons and fighting from them, intensely 
individualistic, though responsive to religion and, above most, 
to sentimental ties. The character of the people and the 
isolation of their lives together kept down the action and 
pretensions of the State to a minimum. 

But the patriarchal stage, sparse and unpolitical, could not 
have lasted on for ever. Even if England had not taken pos- 
session of the Cape during the Napoleonic wars, consolidation 
would have come about in the long-run. The political logic 
was clear, though movement was tardy. England, the new 
mistress, might have been expected as an active world-power 
to have a policy for South Africa and energy in pushing it. 
She showed neither. She hesitated and evaded, she would 
and she wouldn’t, she trusted the future without preparing 
it, and the result of a century of doubt and insufficiency was 
the Boer War. 

South Africa was another Ireland : the comparison, though 
rough, is close enough. It was an Ireland. But Fate has been 
kinder to England in South Africa than in Ireland. The terms 
of peace in 1902 and the grant of responsible Government in 
IgI0 opened up a new future. Let me tell a story. At Bloem- 
fontein I hired a taxi-driver, a Dutchman of about 50, for a 
morning’s round of visits, and to make conversation I asked 
him if he had fought in the Boer War. “ Yes,” he said, “I 
was in it, but I was never captured.” I congratulated him, 
and said he must have gone into it very young. “ Yes, I was 
only 15, but I was never captured. But I was wounded three 
times.” To conciliate him I said that the Liberal party, to 
which my family had belonged, had been somewhat divided 
about the war, and that there were many who felt for the 
Boers. “ Yes, yes,” he answered, “ but there had to be a war. 
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The country would never have settled down without.” “Then 
you think the Boer War did good?” “ Of course it did good. 
The country wouldn’t have settled down without it. I it 
hadn’t come then, it would have come later, and been much 
worse.” He was equally decided about the new policy of 
Fusion between General Hertzog’s Nationalist party and 
General Smuts’ South African party. “Oh yes, I’m for Fusion. 
And high time for it. All these politicians, making trouble and 
keeping the people apart. Yes, I’m for Fusion, but, mind you, 
I was never captured.” 

The tension between the two races is qualified by certain 
reserves. There is the Englishman, for example, who has a 
Dutch wife or mother or grandmother, or all three. There are 
many English and still more Scotch who have become quite 
Dutch. Mixed feelings are also to be found on the Dutch 
side through descent, for example, or social connections. At 
St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, there is preserved among 
the school relics an urgent telegram from a Dutch father at 
Pretoria in the opening days of the Boer War, asking that 
his son should on no account be sent away during the hosti- 
lities. The contradictiousness of South Africa hovers between 
being a quality and a defect. An amusing story is told of a 
veteran Boer officer in the fighting in German South West 
Africa during the Great War, who was thought to be some- 
what lukewarm in the Cause until he learned that the Germans 
spoke of all General Botha’s forces as ‘‘ Englander.” This 
fired him. 

The contradictiousness of South Africa will tend in the long 
run to subside into amity. In the meantime it is drawn upon 
occasion both ways towards extremes, and the campaign for 
Fusion has provoked the extremists, both English and Dutch. 
Certain English stalwarts in Natal think that General Smuts 
has betrayed the South African party and the imperial tie to 
the enemy. Dr. Malan, on the other hand, and his followers 
think General Hertzog a traitor. Dr. Malan, who is a great 
power with popular audiences, asserts the right of South 
Africa to become a Republic—but not necessarily outside the 
British Empire. He is partial to the British Navy, as well he 
may be, for without the protection of the British Navy the 
liberties of South Africa would be at the mercy of any con- 
quest by sea. Extremism may be allowed to have one merit, 
complete purity of doctrine—if this is really a merit. But 
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Dr. Malan’s extremism, vehement for abstract rights while 
appreciative of the British Navy, has still a touch, or more 
than a touch of saving contradictiousness. 

Dr. Malan bears a French name which is very common in 
South Africa. The French Huguenot influx in the seventeenth 
century has had a great influence on the Dutch, and especially 
in the professions and political life. The use of the French 
language ceased long ago, and many of the French patronymics 
have been corrupted in spelling and sound and are taken for 
Dutch—e.g., Dominy (Dumesnil), Botha* (Boutier), Viljoen 
(Villon). But the French mixture continues to work in the 
blood, and the better the blood the clearer and stronger the 
French qualities. It is not unreasonable to look on certain 
qualities shown by the leading Dutch stocks in political, 
military and professional life as partly French in origin. It is 
impossible not to admire the results of the frenchification : 
this crossing must be among the best in history. The matter, 
however, has another side. The English and the Dutch of 
Europe are closely akin and usually get on well together. 
Between the English and the French there is respect and 
admiration, but hardly congeniality. The infusion of French 
qualities has probably contributed more than is usually 
suspected to the tension between the English and the Dutch 
and, contrariwise, to the good terms which so easily spring up 
between the Scotch and the Dutch. 

The réle of the Scotch in South African life, in religion, 
education and business, has been remarkable. The Dutch 
Church being at a low ebb a century ago, a few young divines 
were brought out from Scotland, after a stay in Holland to 
learn the language, and succeeded so well in re-establishing 
the tradition of Calvinist doctrine and piety that their names 
are now household words among the Dutch. Among these 
divines there have been many Murrays, Andrews and Johns, 
and to my surprise I found my name as good as a passport. 
As for education, the Scotch have had it largely their own 
way. All the authentic marks of Scotch education—intensity, 
method, and bureaucratic control, are there, the merits and 
the demerits alike, the ardent belief in the larger issues and 
the insistence on examinations and passes and percentages. 

No one can travel in South Africa without hearing often the 
rueful comment that there are too many small universities in 


* Botha is genuine Dutch and assimilated French. 
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the country. There is little here to rue. The huge universities 
that strike the eye in Europe and still more in America are 
apt to lack the authentic qualities of university life. Many 
are situated in great cities: and while it is convenient for 
these cities to harbour universities, it is better for universities 
to be free from overshadowing influences and to live their 
own life. The modern age is committed to great city universi- 
ties, and they in turn to great and urgent technological needs. 
For that very reason universities of the other type—smaller, 
relatively cultured, residential, set in peaceful and leisurely 
surroundings, and tuned to thinking and being and doing 
rather than to making are peculiarly necessary in this age 
and in every country. South Africa is fortunate in possessing 
a majority of institutions of this type in Stellenbosch, Pre- 
toria, Grahamstown, Bloemfontein, and Pietermaritzburg, 
and the two exceptions—Cape Town and Johannesburg—are 
themselves far from being of the restricted city ty 

The bone of contention between English and Dutch in South 
Africa has been, at bottom, unification. The local individualism 
of the Dutch long ago shook off the hold and the influence of 
Holland. Impatient of seeming a mere off-shoot of their own 
homeland and possessed of a land of their own and an authentic 
patriotism, they have disliked the instinct of the English to 
look on England as “‘ Home.” The spread of Dutch colonisa- 
tion has illustrated the distaste for central control. A loose 
association of virtually independent communities, and some- 
times the very loosest is the core of the traditional Dutch 
* republicanism,” for which localism or regionalism would be 
a better name. Towards the end of President Kruger’s reign 
there were those in his entourage who aimed at a unified 
Dutch South Africa. But the policy, if it can be called so, came 
too late under duress of the approaching crisis: that way of 
thinking was not in the blood and bones of the Dutch. Between 
then and now their old particularism has crumbled, and the 
English lesson of unification has been well learnt. Rooted 
convictions, ingrained methods and thoroughness are not the 
usual “ notes” of a new country. South Africa has in large 
measure the psychology of an old country : its affinity is with 
Europe far more, for instance, than with America. This holds 
in the quality of its State power. The country expects decided- 
ness, enterprise and assurance in its government. It is pre- 
pared to grant its bureaucracy very considerable scope and 
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authority. It appears to be entering on a period of strong 
leadership and long views, that is to say, of imperialism. The 
Union has its eyes on neighbour territories. It courts Rho- 
desia, but Rhodesia is coy. It has proscribed the Nazi agitation 
in its mandated territory, the former German South West. 
It is not that the Union is covetous or crudely ambitious, but 
rather that it has hopes, still only half-conscious, of creating 
a larger co-operative unit for politics and economic life. 
*“ Fusion ” is the symbol of this development. 

The emergence of Imperialism is a natural growth. Just 
as natural is the emergence of an antagonising force in Dr. 
Malan’s party, in which the old Dutch Republicanism or 
Particularism is revived in a guise that English observers may 
well qualify as Liberalism. The more a country has of national 
egoism and ambition, the more it needs the check of self- 
criticism : the stronger the instincts of power, the greater the 
need to safeguard freedom and individuality, whether of 
persons or of regions. Vision and vigour are the making of 
good politics; but vigilance against misuse of power and 
exaggerations of policy is often the saving of them. Under 
Dr. Malan, a man of principle and party gifts and great 
eloquence, a salutary movement may take shape. 

Of complexity and clashing South Africa has enough and 
more than enough, and on top of these a froth of contradic- 
tiousness. As the racial tension falls, the froth may be expected 
to sink into normal party spirit. The chief elements of the 
mixing, English, Dutch, French, Scotch and German, are 
gifted enough types, distinctive but fairly near akin—in short, 
anap hand. Whether the qualities in fusion or the conditions 
under which the fusion is taking place are considered, the 
prospects are exceptional. A certain aristocratism pervades 
the minds of the whites, and in a measure braces and flavours 
manners and conduct. This undertone of dignity and obliga- 
tion, the mark of the upper layers in an old country rather 
than of the entire population in a new, gives a certain definite- 
ness to social feeling. In the unusual air of Africa the heirs of 
the diverse endowments of the five races should make before 
long an outstanding people. In such hands the destinies of 
the subcontinent should be safe 

Joun Murray. 


CONVICTIONS. 


NDER the title Convictions the Rev. Leonard Hodgson, 

M.A., Hon. D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Winchester Cathe- 

dral, has, with the assistance of the Very Rev. H. N. 
Bate, M.A., Dean of York, and Ralph W. Brown, formerly 
General Secretary to the Continuation Committee, brought 
together a Selection from the Responses of the Churches to 
the Report of the World Conference on Faith and Order, held 
at Lausanne in 1927.* As Deputy Chairman of that Con- 
ference I have read this volume with great interest, even 
although I had gone through all the responses in typescript 
as they came in; and I desire to express my appreciation of 
this service,t which Canon Hodgson, now Theological and 
General Secretary of the Continuation Committee, and those 
who have assisted him in this arduous and responsible enter- 
prise have rendered to the cause of Christian Reunion. It is 
in the hope of assisting and encouraging this movement that 
I venture to offer, not a belated review of the book, but a 
consideration of some of the most important issues, to which 
its contents direct attention, an attention which must be 
given, if there is to be any progress recorded at the next 
Conference in 1937. While the editor is entirely justified in 
his choice of title, as the volume contains the convictions of 
many of the churches, a close searching scrutiny has led me, 
as it may lead many other readers, to raise the question 
whether much which is here recorded as such can in truth be 
so regarded and respected ; whether tradition and custom 
do not often appear as convictions, and even prejudices as 
principles ; whether the inheritance from the past is not often 
a hindrance to receiving the guidance of the Spirit in the 
present. 


I 


1. In one response it is quite frankly said that “ a complete 
union of Christian churches is not within measurable distance 
or even desirable,” that “the ideals of union will best be 
achieved by the joining together of those churches which are 

* Convictions. Student Christian Movement Press, 1934. 88. 6d. Only a few copies 
are now available for sale. 


t This service has been greatly enhanced by the excellent analytical index which will 
facilitate the use of the volume. 
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most closely akin in order and doctrine,” and that “ the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God will best be served by 
friendly co-operation rather than by attempts at organic 
union” (p. 47). Four of the responses express the doubt 
whether it is desirable. “ There is no widespread conviction 
among Baptists that the division of Christendom into 
churches or denominations is of itself to be deplored, nor that 
the organic union of all Christians is an object to be sought 
for its own sake” (p. 55). While in the mission field “an 
outward unity of organisation may be more pressing,” such a 
unity at home must remain an open question (p. 147). A 
distinction should be made between unity and union, and yet 
the relation of the two deserves further consideration (p. 167). 
More frequently expressed is the conviction that organic unity 
is “ the only satisfactory goal.”’ Federation is not approved 
as “‘ a substitute for organic union” (p. 77). “‘ God wills unity. 
His people should make definite and sacrificial endeavours to 
bring about its realisation as speedily as possible” (p. 80). 
Federation may serve “‘ to prepare and advance the highest 
form of organic unity ” (p. 161). A conviction, greater than 
the convictions which have divided, is needed to secure 
organic union, and into that only the Spirit of God can lead 
(p. 221). The impression which the responses generally make 
upon my mind is that “that greater conviction” has not yet 
been adequately spread abroad among the churches. There is 
an amiable sentiment, not a compelling purpose. As one to 
whom that conviction has been given, the responses conse- 
uently are disappointing ; and it is evident that patience 
will have to do her perfect work before “ the satisfactory 
goal ” will even come into clear vision. Indeed, in the last 
few years there has been on the Continent a theological 
reaction, and a reversion to the distinctive types of the 
Reformation Confessions ; and these differences will be more 
prominent in 1937 than they were in 1927. . 

2. So deeply rooted in the past are the theological and 
ecclesiastical differences, and so secondary in comparison is 
the vision of the essential visible unity of the Christian 
Church, that it seems necessary to present the case for that 
unity from the standpoint, not of an ecclesiastic but of a 
theologian, if I may claim that honourable title and respon- 
sible function. (2) To me the unity of the Church visible to 
the world is essential, because it is rooted in the reality of 
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God Himself as revealed in Christ. I am an enthusiastic, 
some might even call me a fanatical monotheist ; for me the 
ecclesiastical dogmas do not adequately express and safe- 
guard the divine unity, and too easily lend themselves to the 
popular error of tritheism. But my conception of God is 
trinitarian, or rather tri-unitarian, as for my faith no less than 
my creed it is the sole and same God, whom Jesus has revealed 
as Father, who is confessed in Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
and who is experienced as Holy Spirit. The eternal reality of 
the love of God, the historical revelation of that love in the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the personal experience 
of that love through that grace in the common possession by 
all believers of the Holy Spirit as Life-giver are one divine 
manifestation and communication, the difference of which is 
over-asserted in the use of the term “ person,” and the unity 
of which is under-expressed in the use of the term “ sub- 
stance.” For me Christ is God under human conditions, and 
the Spirit is God in human processes of thought and life more 
really than such a term as “ consubstantial” can express ; 
for to me the transcendent God is essentially immanent in 
incarnation and inspiration. The Christian Church is the 
community (Koinonia) of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. xiii, 14), who 
is the other Paraclete (John xiv, 16; cf. 1 John ii, 1); the 
Church is also the body of Christ, the continuation of the 
Incarnation (Eph. i, 23); and as the Word made flesh was 
God’s tabernacle on which rested God’s glory (John i, 14), 
so this body of Christ is the temple of God (Eph. ii, 22). Can 
there be more than one community of the Spirit, one body of 
Christ, or one temple of God, if God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit be one? 

(0) If it be argued, as it often is, that this unity is spiritual, 
and so invisible, and need be nothing more, for the practical 
people we can reply that the manifest unity is necessary to 
the full effectiveness of the Church in its witness and work, as 
expressed in John xvii, 21, “ that they all may be one; even 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us : that the world may believe that thou didst send 
me.’ Whether the words are the ipsissima verba of Jesus or 
not, can their truth be doubted? How can a divided Church 
realise its essential unity in God, and how, failing and falling 
short in this, can it convince the world of the essential unity 
with God of Him whose name it claims as its distinctive mark? 
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To this I shall return, but let me now offer a less pragmatic 
answer. 

(c) The separation of spirit and matter, soul and body, 
invisible and visible, is an altogether false one. Whatever God 
be in Himself as spirit, He is known to us, because He has 
been pleased to make Himself known as manifest in nature 
and history, man and Christ, the Incarnate Word. We as 
men are not, and I for one do not hope ever to be, a disem- 
bodied soul, a ghost—a conception which is a survival of 
pagan dualism. With Paul I dare to hope to be not unclothed, 
but clothed upon with the spiritual body (2 Cor. v, 2, 3), the 
complete human personality. The love of man and woman 
finds its consummation in the child. The poet gives to “ airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” The artist expresses 
his genius by an inner compulsion in sound, colour, shape. 
Christ gave to His Church the sacraments as well as the 
Gospel ; and all religion expresses itself in some ritual forms. 
Spiritual reality became manifest in sensuous symbol. The 
symbol may become so extravagantly sensuous as to distract 
attention from the spiritual reality. There is a ritual obesity ; 
and there is also a ritual scragginess ; but there can be also a 
due proportion of the Word and the flesh. To be expressed 
and made fully effective the unity of the Church must become 
manifest—that seems to me an inner necessity of its nature, 
and not merely a practical expediency. Hence the division of 
the churches is a contradiction of the essential unity of the 
Church, a challenge to its effective witness and work. 

(d) History affords abundant evidence of the loss and injury 
which disunion involves. The loss is incalculable; for we 
cannot conceive what the Church, if its unity had been 
preserved, might have been and have effected in the world. 
The injury is only too evident. When the Apostolic Church 
was threatened with disunion, what wisdom was shown in 
contrast to the unwisdom of later generations (Acts xv)! Had 
Peter and James insisted on the circumcision of the Gentile 
believers, or had Paul insisted on acting in the spirit of his 
Epistle to the Galatians, how different the issue would have 
been!* The schism between Western and Eastern Christianity 
made possible the triumphant progress of Islam, and the sub- 
jugation of the earliest homes of the Christian faith. The 


*It is to me inconceivable that Paul could have written such a letter after the 
agreement at Jerusalem (Acts xv). 
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uncompromising attitude of Luther to Zwingli weakened the 
cause of the Reformation. Despite the common danger from 
neo-Paganism on the one hand, and the interference of the 
State on the other, the differences of Lutherans and Calvinists 
are being emphasised in Germany to-day. Did not the Church 
of England suffer loss, when it failed to allow room within its 
borders for John Wesley’s Evangelical Revival? Is that 
Church made more attractive and efficient by its internal 
divisions of High, Low and Broad, even if these have not 
resulted in ecclesiastical separations ? Has there been no loss 
to English Nonconformity and Scottish Presbyterianism in 
the wasteful competition instead of the helpful co-operation 
of the denominations ? How any man can call our divisions 
anything but unhappy passes my comprehension. 


II 


Not only do the responses included in this volume give the 
impression that the vision of unity is not influencing the 
purpose and the prospect of the churches as it ought; but 
throughout there seems to me to run the assumption that the 
legitimacy and even the necessity of the divisions and their 
continuance needs no defence, that the spiritual ancestors of 
all those varied types of faith and order are to be commended 
for their fidelity to conscience, their courage in affirming their 
convictions, and that it would be ingratitude to their memory, 
disloyalty to them personally, to ask whether the divisions 
must continue. This is an assumption that needs to be 
subjected to very close scrutiny, as if it continues to prevail 
the prospects of reunion are very dark. 

1. We must first of all distinguish what we may call the 
contingent necessity of facts and the absolute necessity of truth. 
In certain given circumstances, the principles and the methods 
of Church organisation being what they were, the convictions, 
dispositions, and even tempers of men being what they were, 
divisions may have been inevitable ; the intolerant majority 
and the resistant minority may have been equally conscien- 
tious, and equally praiseworthy for their obedience to con- 
science; and they may still deserve our recognition that 
both were trying to know and do the right ; and yet as we 
look back we may admit, without any adverse judgment on 
their morals or their religion, that they were mistaken, 
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probably not equally, as the one party may have possessed a 
discernment of truth and right lacking in equal measure to 
the other. We may now see that they were mistaken as 
regards the necessity for uniformity in creed, code, ritual, 
and polity, as regards the authority of the Holy Scriptures 
and the traditions and customs of the Church, as regards the 
capacity of the human mind to gain such a knowledge of the 
will of God as would justify intolerance towards, and separa- 
tion from, all who might be otherwise minded. Whether the 
Lausanne Report is, or is not in agreement with the faith and 
order of the divided churches seems to me a less important 
question than this, whether there is any longer a justification 
for the continuance of all their divisions. 

2. The mistakes just mentioned deserve a closer scrutiny. 
Let us frankly challenge the prevalent assumption that unity 
must be manifested in uniformity. Does a common faith, 
hope, love toward the Lord Jesus Christ, and a common 
witness, worship and work in His Spirit demand exactly and 
minutely the same creed, code, ritual, and polity? The unity 
of the Apostolic Age was preserved without uniformity. The 
Synoptic, Johannine and Pauline types of theology are not 
identical, if not inconsistent with one another. Jewish 
Christians maintained observances of the Jewish law, from 
which Gentile Christians were relieved. The local congrega- 
tions had not the same organisation, but this was adapted to 
local conditions. It may be that greater uniformity for closer 
cohesion within, and stronger resistance without, was one of 
the contingent necessities of which mention has just been 
made in the centuries when persecution, heresy, and schism 
were threatening ; but now that the Christian churches have 
through their past development reached a more stable 
character, and are not exposed to the same dangers from the 
world around, the question may well be raised whether the 
helps of the past may not be hindrances in the present. As 
long as what may be described as the Catholic view prevails, 
although Protestant churches have been, and some still are 
insistent on uniformity, this obstacle will appear insuperable. 
The differences which have led to divisions in the past will 
resist any insistence on uniformity. Although it is not easy to 
change habits of mind, this habit may be challenged on reason- 
able grounds. Unless it can be shown that either by divine 
command a fixed organisation belongs to the permanence and 
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the efficiency of the Christian Church for its functions in the 
redemptive purpose of God, or that such an organisation 1s so 
essentially related to these functions that the discharge of 
them depends on its preservation, the refusal even to con- 
template the possibility of change must be challenged as 
unreasonable. 

Scholars generally are agreed that no organisation is 
prescribed in the New Testament, and that the three main 
types of polity may find some justification there. To assume 
as a basis for any exclusive claim of validity unrecorded 
dominical instructions after the Resurrection is an irrelevance. 
Men have been saved and sanctified by the grace of God under 
and by means of many kinds of ecclesiastical organisations, 
and I have not yet met with any convincing demonstration 
of a necessary connection between soteriological function and 
sociological structure. The inquiry which is called for to-day 
is, what is the minimum of uniformity and the maximum of 
liberty which is consistent with the manifestation of the unity 
of the Church? There must be in my judgment a commonly 
preached Gospel, a commonly recognised ministry, and 
commonly accepted sacraments ; and these in my judgment 
could be secured without any of the rigidity of the organisa- 
tions of the past. Whatever is spiritually real and effective 
should be recognised as ecclesiastically valid and regular. I 
thus frankly state my conviction with due respect to those 
who would reject it. 

3. In regard to the questions of reunion it seems to me that 
a widely changed attitude on the question of authority must 
be recognised. The principle of evolution as not a substitute 
for, but a method of, the divine activity in nature and 
history, has altered the conception of God and His relation to 
the world from a static to a dynamic, from substance to 
subject, from nature to purpose, from constant to progressive 
activity. This mode of thinking, which has proved its value 
in science and philosophy, has a legitimate place in theology. 
Our conception of the Bible is altered ; it is not a textbook 
of inspired and infallible history, theology, ethics, but the 
record of a progressive revelation in which the divine com- 
munication of truth and grace is by human media. Hence the 
dogmatic method of handling the Scriptures is giving place to 
the historical. The full significance of the change is not recog- 
nised by many who profess to be modern in their outlook ; 
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they still avow their adherence to creeds, the basis of which 
is this dogmatic use of the Scriptures ; and they use the Holy 
Scriptures for the sanction of traditions and customs of the 
Church, as if they still held the theory of verbal inspiration. 
Should not this changed attitude to the Bible lead to a corre- 
sponding change of attitude towards the Church? Some, it 
is true, would take refuge from the perplexities and difficulties 
which the changed attitude to the Bible involves in the 
assurances of certainty and tranquillity which the absolute 
authority of the Church appears to offer; but there is a 
fallacy in their reasonings. There cannot be claimed for the 
Church an authority denied to the Bible. Its history, too, 
must be dealt with, not dogmatically, but historically, not as 
having in itself finality, but only as a changing organ in a 
changing world of a progressive purpose of God ever active. 
The conception of the Church should not be static but 
dynamic, as are now for most theologians the conceptions of 
God, revelation and the Bible ; even if the eternal reality of 
divine truth and grace be there revealed, yet its human 
objects and organs are in time under the conditions of change 
and progress. Not even the Apostolic Age in its temporal 
forms, nor any number of early centuries, can carry final 
authority ; the past must be respected as a tutor (Galatians 
iv, 2), but the present must not be enslaved to it as a master ; 
its traditions and customs may be used as the steps of a ladder, 
but not hugged as the chains of a captive. The Church, too, 
must rise on stepping-stones of its dead self to higher things. 

4. The recognition of these two facts, that uniformity is no 
essential condition of unity, but rather that the fulness of 
human thought and life in relation to God calls for variety 
within the unity, and that neither Bible nor Church apart 
from the divine revelation, which they declare and convey, 
can have final authority, because always humanly condi- 
tioned, can be related to a more general principle, the 
insufficiency of the human reason and conscience at any 
stage of their development to apprehend and appreciate fully 
the eternal reality of God and His dealings with men, and 
consequently their necessary progressiveness. To the Critique 
of the Pure Reason and the Critique of the Practical Reason 
there would need to be added the Critique of the Spiritual 
Reason. Paul, to whom surely was given an exceptional dis- 
cernment of the things of God, an extraordinary participation 
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in the mind of Christ, confessed that he knew only in 
part, and that he saw as in a mirror, ina riddle (1 Corinthians 
xiii, 12). It would be well if dogmatists and ecclesiastics 
would learn from him a like humility, and would show a 
corresponding diffidence in the expression of their convictions. 
I should like to see a candid and courageous scrutiny by all 
the churches of what they call their convictions, the doctrines 
and practices by which they really live, and for which they 
would be willing to die. Such a scrutiny would surely enable 
them to rid themselves of a great deal of antique lumber, 
interesting and ornamental, but not living and working truth. 
That Christ is able to save to the uttermost all who come unto 
God through Him is a tried and proved conviction, a trans- 
figuring reality in experience (Hebrew vii, 25); a plan of 
salvation or a theory of the atonement need not be, and falls 
rather into the sphere of opinion. That the Church is the 
body of Christ, which He vitalises and invigorates by His 
Spirit, and so uses as His complement, His organ of redeeming 
and reconciling activity is a conviction (Ephesians i, 23) ; 
that bishops, priests, and deacons are necessary as its ministers 
need not be, but may be regarded as an opinion. Unless some 
such distinction is recognised and applied there is but a dim 
prospect of the reunion of the churches ; until they are pre- 
pared to apply as a standard of judgment to their differences 
what they are now discovering to be their agreements, there 
will be little progress towards reunion. To go on, as some seem 
to think is the permanent purpose and obligation of the Faith 
and Order movement, asserting and emphasising differences 
instead of trying to discover and confess their unimportance 
and subordination relative to the agreements, is a policy 
which will make the second Lausanne Conference of 1937, 
with more adequate grounds, a greater disappointment than 
to many ardent spirits the first Conference of 1927 proved. 
What was reasonable at the one would not have a like claim 
to reason at the other ; the first will have been held in vain, 
if the second is only a copy of it. A serious responsibility 
will rest on those who bring about any such disaster. That 
1937 will offer the solution of the problems of 1927 would 

e an unreasonable hope, but that it will record real 
advance towards the solution is a justifiable expectation. I 
am here expressing my personal judgment with no special 
authority. 
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III 


1. What the responses to the Lausanne Report show is that 
the churches are not yet ready for such a drastic purge as is 
suggested above ; they are still confusing, and will continue 
to confuse opinions, which without any loss can be abandoned, 
and convictions, which at any cost must be maintained. In 
more recent discussions three tendencies have appeared in the 
preparation for the 1937 Conference, which may be described 
as the American, which aims at speedy removal of the 
divisions; the English, which desires continued study of 
ecclesiastical differences ; and the Continental, which is more 
concerned about creed than polity. If we had to wait till all 
conflicting “‘ convictions,” ecclesiastical and theological, were 
reconciled, the “‘ hope” of reunion would indeed be “ for- 
lorn.” But there seems to me to be a via media, a practical 
expedient. Let the churches resolve for the sake of their 
agreements to tolerate mutually their differences, and to 
modify their differences as far as may be necessary to give 
expression and effect to their agreements. The non-episcopa- 
lian may accept episcopacy without injury to his conscience, 
and the episcopalian may be loyal to truth as he apprehends 
it without insisting that his own theory of the episcopate 
must be accepted. All believers may have a common ex- 
perience of the presence of Christ in His efficient grace in the 
sacrament, whether Lutheran, Zwinglian, Calvinist, Anglican, 
Roman, or Orthodox in theory about the metaphysics of that 
presence. To demand reordination from non-Anglicans, or to 
refuse communion to the unconfirmed, is, however, an in- 
tolerance in practice which can justify itself only by a 
dogmatism in theory which in my judgment the three con- 
siderations presented in the previous section do not justify. 
As a difference in practice, here lies the crucial difficulty in 
the way of reunion; and those who refuse to remove it by 
a conciliatory concession for a time at least bear a very heavy 
responsibility. The period of transition would present such 
difficulties ; but once reunion were accomplished, a common 
ministry and common sacraments, then other “ convictions zs 
of doctrine or practice, unless as necessarily modified by the 
conditions of reunion, could continue. They should continue 
for this good reason. The only plausible and respectable plea 
for the divisions of the Church I know is that thereby the 
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wide range and the deep reach of Christ’s grace and truth have 
found more adequate expression. A minority, when it 
separates, throws into bolder relief some neglected aspects of 
doctrine or practice; and thus Christianity has been more 
adequately presented in history than one Church could have 
done. If there was a contingent necessity for separation to 
secure this gain, there was surely no absolute necessity ; it 
was only because uniformity was intolerantly insisted on that 
the variety of thought and life had to be thus displayed in 
separation. It is well then that the legitimate differences, for 
not all can make that claim, should be maintained until 
the gain of each part of the Church is once more restored to 
the whole. The less uniformity is insisted on in the beginning, 
the more will those differences which have in history proved 
their right to be, contribute by being shared in a common 
witness, worship, and work, to a wider Christianity, a richer 
faith, hope, and love in Christ. 


Each sees one colour of Thy rainbow-light, 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven ; 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight ; 
We are not perfect till we find the seven ; 
Gather us in. 


AtFrReED E. Garvie. 
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LORD FITZMAURICE, 1846-1935. 


HEN there passes away some personality who has 

lived through a long period of history and survived 

great development in politics and society, there is a 
tendency to say that we shall never see his like again. Fortu- 
nately the structure of English society is sufficiently stable to 
refute such an assertion. Types persist from age to age. There 
will, doubtless, be at all times in England citizens and states- 
men like the subject of this essay, aristocrats, in the most 
comprehensive sense of the word, as well as other types which 
contribute to a rich and complex ancient society. 

Lord Fitzmaurice was an aristocrat of the type which 
Edmund Burke and Alexis de Tocqueville admired, men of 
birth, education, and talent, devoted to the ideal of public 
service, but without the slightest trace of the “ caste”’ 
point of view, the bauteur which was so obvious in the 
noblesse of the ancien régime. Fitzmaurice was by tempera- 
ment as well as by birth and training a Whig, holding a 
political tradition developed from the Revolution of 1688 
through the limited monarchy of the first two Georges, the 
American Revolution, the Reform Act of 1832, down to the 
great dividing line of 1886, Mr. Gladstone’s First Home Rule 
Bill. After this point his Whig outlook, like that of nearly all 
the aristocrats who remained with Mr. Gladstone, became 
bolder and took on a certain degree of radicalism. This 
radicalism (always, it must be understood, restrained and 


_moderate) illustrates the openness and variety of English 


aristocracy, which admits of developments in almost every 
political or social direction without becoming eccentric. I am 
not upholding this as an ideal, but merely trying to record an 
historical fact of English politics and society. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the second son of the fourth 
Marquess of Lansdowne, and of the Marchioness who was a 
daughter of Comte de Flahaut, was born in 1846, in a social 
milieu which was still regarded as a “ governing class.” The 
male members of the “ old” families expected to have a 
political career which would be exacting, although dignified, 
and would be practically entirely at their own charges. They 
had a very highly developed sense of private, or rather of 
family, property, yet a notion that in a manner they held their 
wealth as a public trust. Lansdowne House was a great 
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Adam mansion on Berkeley Square, with a big lawn and 
flower-beds : a town house which, although it existed until 
the other day, now in retrospect seems incredibly spacious 
and rural. There young Lord Edmond met not only the 
leading Whig statesmen, but men of letters too; one of his 
boyish memories was Matthew Arnold, who liked walking 
about the garden of Lansdowne House, talking in his serious 
but sunny, friendly manner to the boys and girls as well as 
the seniors who were always in or about the house. Fitzmaurice 
was educated at school at Eton, and at college at Trinity, 
Cambridge. Arthur Balfour, whom he had known at Eton, 
was one of his friends at Trinity, a year junior to him. It was 
at Cambridge also that he formed his lifelong friendship with 
Charles Dilke, at that time at Trinity Hall, who was three 
years senior to him. Fitzmaurice impressed people by reason 
of his practical as well as intellectual ability, played Eton 
football at College with distinction, and was placed in the 
first class of the Classical Tripos in 1868. He was also president 
of the Cambridge Union. 

While at Eton and Trinity, Fitzmaurice had been in the 
habit of spending much of his vacations at the house of his 
maternal grandfather, General Flahaut, at the Hétel de 
Salm on the Quai d’Orsay, Paris. In this way he acquired his 
facility in the French tongue and his knowledge of European 
political society. He was in Paris in September 1870, when 
Flahaut died, and shortly before Paris was invested by the 
Germans. He remained until the funeral was over, and 
obtained a place in the last train that was able to leave Paris 
for Switzerland. 

Fitzmaurice lived chiefly in London, at Lansdowne House 
or with a relation at No. 106 Piccadilly, now the St. James’s 
Club ; and in later life, when invited to lunch or dinner there, 
he astonished members by casually remarking: “ This was 
the room I slept in.” He was called to the Bar. From 1869 
to 1885 he sat as Member of Parliament for Calne, which even 
after the Reform Act was regarded as something of a Lans- 
downe family borough. But he never had, and did not expect 
to have, an easy seat in the House. He had to fight many 
elections, and he changed his constituency, though confining 
himself to Wiltshire. Always simple, friendly, and sincere, he 
was equally at home with the countrymen round Calne and 
Devizes, and with the railwaymen of Swindon. The Swindon 
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people still talk about him and one of them some time ago 
showed me a book, The Life of Sir William Petty, given to him 
and signed by Lord Fitzmaurice, who was the author. Fond 
of travelling, and brought up in the “ European ” atmosphere 
of the Hotel de Salm, Fitzmaurice was not likely to confine 
himself to domestic politics, although he was active there. He 
was for a year private secretary to Robert Lowe in 1872-3, 
when Lowe was Home Secretary. 

Tall, vigorous, athletic, he had to give up hunting after an 
accident in the field. This may have turned his already 
studious nature more to reading. His great opportunity in 
foreign politics came in 1880, when he was made one of the 
commissioners for executing the Treaty of Berlin in Turkey- 
in-Europe. Fitzmaurice’s special sphere was to be a Com- 
missioner for delimiting Eastern Rumelia, now Southern 
Bulgaria. In later life he was always pleased to remember 
that he discovered a very distinguished public servant in 
Lord D’Abernon, whom he took out to Bulgaria as his private 
secretary. Lord D’Abernon was then a lieutenant in the 
Coldstream Guards. Work at Constantinople and in Eastern 
Rumelia gave Fitzmaurice an intimate acquaintance with the 
personalities of the Sublime Porte, such as Carathéodory 
Pasha, of whom he held a high opinion. He was not so enthusi- 
astic about the foreign adventurers (though they amused him) 
who held commissions in the Turkish Army and added to the 
picturesqueness of hotels and restaurants of Galata and Pera. 
After settling the Eastern Rumelian frontier and coming 
home, Fitzmaurice was made a member of a European Con- 
ference on the Danube, held at London in 1882. This subject 
of the Danube was one over which Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
Permanent Under-secretary of the Foreign Office, said that 
rivers of ink had continued to flow since the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856. The London Conference brought Fitzmaurice into 
association with Pauncefote, an association which became 
closer through Fitzmaurice’s tenure of the position of Under- 
secretary of State for the Foreign Office from 1882 to 1885. 

At the Foreign Office Fitzmaurice’s interest, as indeed all 
through life, was predominantly in the Near East. He had 
two plans, both quite practicable, which, if adopted, would 
have averted many future troubles. One was to secure the 
establishing of local elected Councils in the European provinces 
of Turkey and from these to build up a central representative 
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assembly at Constantinople. The other plan was to detach 
Albania from Turkey and to endow it with autonomy. He 
had worked for both plans in 1880 when he was out in the 
Near East, and he was to live in his old age to see them, 
partially at any rate, put into effect. Professor Harold 
Temperley’s article on “ British Policy in Turkey, 1830- 
1914,” in The Cambridge Historical Journal (Vol. IV, No. 2, 
1933), gives an account of Fitzmaurice’s efforts. 

Mr. Gladstone’s third Prime Ministership ended with the 
defeat of the First Home Rule Bill in 1886. Fitzmaurice was 
a sincere, if not ardent Home Ruler—that is to say, he be- 
lieved that a limited degree of self-government for Ireland 
was preferable to the alternatives which he seemed to discern. 
The Liberal party was shattered in 1886, and though it 
returned to office first under Mr. Gladstone and later under 
Lord Rosebery in 1893-5, Fitzmaurice was out of Parliament 
during all these years. He suffered from arthritis, and con- 
centrated his public work on local affairs. He was a boundary 
commissioner under the Local Government Act and became, 
with his capacity for historical research, quite an authority on 
the intricate subject of county borders. In the big library- 
room of his house, Leigh, near Bradford-on-Avon, he kept the 
detailed maps, and to the end of his life liked discoursing on 
the subject. After the Local Government Act came into force 
he was elected to the Wilts County Council, became ultimately 
Chairman of the Council, and after the Act of 1902, Chairman 
of the Education Committee. He is practically the founder of 
the Bradford-on-Avon Grammar School, giving it land and 
money, and being for years chairman of its governing body. 
He was also a munificent benefactor of Dauntsey School. His 
interest in education was by no means confined to gifts. He 
was a very active chairman, and he took the liveliest interest 
in the welfare of the pupils and followed, with practical help, 
the careers of promising scholars at the university. The 
marked progress and the high standard reached by Wilts 
educational activities must in a very considerable degree be 
attributed to the energy and personal labour of Lord 
Fitzmaurice, 

The writer of the admirable obituary notice in The Times 
has revealed that Lord Fitzmaurice would have been Secre- 
tary of State in 1905 if Grey had refused the Foreign Office. 
To be Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs would have been 
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the crown and glory of Lord Fitzmaurice’s life. It was not 
only that all his previous services pointed in this direction ; 
but everybody knew that by reason of certain exceptional 
gifts, such as perfect knowledge of the French tongue, and 
wide personal acquaintance with Continental statesmen, as 
well as owing to his calmness, judgment, foresight and integ- 
rity, he was peculiarly fitted for the position. Nevertheless, 
it would have been quite impossible to gather from his con- 
versation that he ever regarded himself as anything more 
than a helpful and devoted assistant and colleague of Grey. 
Not being myself an admirer of the methods (as distinct from 
the aims) of Grey’s foreign policy (for Grey could not speak 
French and refused to travel) I used to discuss these matters 
freely and perhaps sometimes rather emphatically with Lord 
Fitzmaurice ; but he never, in the flow of his discourse or in 
the accounts of his experiences, gave the remotest indication 
that he had anything in respect of which he could criticise 
Grey—except perhaps once. I was alluding to Grey’s repug- 
nance to leaving England, and his lack of acquaintance with 
the leading statesmen of, for instance, Germany and Austria, 
none of whom, I believe, had he ever met. Lord Fitzmaurice 
replied : “ Of course we knew all that in the Foreign Office, 
and were always setting traps to try and induce him to go 
abroad, but it was no good.” It was characteristic of this 
great-hearted aristocrat that when he was denied the Secre- 
taryship of State by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he 
accepted the Under-secretaryship, and worked with and under 
Grey in the spirit of the most complete kindness, frankness 
and loyalty. Fitzmaurice’s second period as Under-secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs lasted for rather over two years, 
until increasing arthritis made him retire. His activity at the 
Foreign Office and his influence, which was always on the side 
of prudence and moderation, can be traced in the minutes and 
memoranda published by Gooch and Temperley in The British 
Documents on the Origins of the War. 

At Leigh, Fitzmaurice, who was unmarried, lived in his 
library and his garden. The house is about a mile from 
Bradford on the high ground of Avon valley. The Wiltshire 
gentry regarded him with equal affection and respect. When 
unable to attend committees, he was being continually visited 
and being asked for advice. His talk had a very characteristic 
flavour, of which the writer of the obituary notice in The 
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Times quoted (not in the notice but in a subsequent letter) 
a good example. Fitzmaurice and the writer of the notice 
were talking about the question of Balfour’s fagging. Fitz- 
maurice said: “ Balfour was my fag at Eton, not my 
brother’s ” ; he added just the one thing necessary to call 
up the youthful scene in all its vividness: “ Balfour was rather 
an indolent fag.” His memory right down to his last year was 
amazing. He could quote conversations of the year 1870, and 
recall the nineteenth-century scene. His favourite characters 
(for conversation) were Gortchakoff and Disraeli. He liked to 
tell how he stayed at the same hotel on the Rigi with Gort- 
chakoff in the early ’eighties. The Russian Chancellor was 
weak on his legs, enjoyed the mountain scenery, but had a 
horror of an active inquisitive cow which browsed by the 
hotel path. Fitzmaurice, who was tall and broad and long- 
limbed, used to give an arm to the aged statesman and, 
grasping a stout stick, would lead him past the cow to 
the selected view point. Disraeli, he always maintained, 
was the ideal House of Commons man. As contrasted 
with Mr. Gladstone, who always liked to go home as soon as 
the House of Commons business was over, Disraeli would sit 
until any hour of the night or morning chatting with anyone 
who wanted to talk; and thus he steadily increased his 
popularity. The two contemporary Englishmen whom he put 
first in respect of knowledge of foreign affairs (at any rate 
after Lord Granville) were Dilke and (somewhat surprisingly) 
Campbell-Bannerman. Of Dilke he always spoke with affec- 
tion and respect, and deeply regretted that Dilke had not 
gone for a year’s trip round the world when the rumour of 
scandal descended upon him; then the whole thing would 
have blown over. 

Campbell-Bannerman was not only an active House of 
Commons man. He travelled abroad and was with his wife a 
regular visitor at Marienbad, which, in King Edward’s time, 
was the informal meeting-place of diplomatists of all nations 
and even a place where policy was shaped. Fitzmaurice 
always maintained that Campbell-Bannerman would have 
been an admirable Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
seemed to suggest that Campbell-Bannerman actually thought 
of this post as a possibility in 1905, but put the idea aside. 
As regards ambassadors, Fitzmaurice’s friendship was chiefly 
for Sir Fairfax Cartwright, whose lively despatches are some 
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of the best reading in the volumes of British Documents on the 
Origins of the War. 

To this large-minded public servant, man of affairs and 
scholar, history was politics and politics history. His written 
work is definitive : he has done the book on Shelburne and on 
Granville. Both are deeply interesting as narratives and 
studies of statesmanship ; both are on the massive (but not 
enormous) scale and are fully documented. Shelburne, the 
progressive Whig, the peacemaker; and Granville, ideal 
combination of the diplomatic and political temperament, 
obviously satisfied his mind and heart ; Fitzmaurice himself 
was something of both. Yet the book in which he took most 
pride was his brief life of Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of 
Brunswick, hero of the Seven Years War and of tke Napole- 
onic, of Crefeld and Jena; famous, too, for his failure at 
Valmy. This work, originally articles in the Quarterly Review, 
was made into a volume at the suggestion of Lord Rosebery. 
It is a chef d euvre of eighteenth-century history. The court, 
the camp, the little “ benevolent” despots, the Great 
Frederick too, North Germany doing the “ Enlightenment,” 
all live in these deft pages. The book (published in 1901) has 
been for years out of print and should be re-issued. 

Although he did not achieve distinctions such as those of 
his famous brother, who was Governor-General of Canada, 
Viceroy of India, and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Fitzmaurice was a notable public servant with a particularly 
long and useful career. His work in the Near East and at the 
Foreign Office is recorded in historical documents which have 
been published. He was twice Under-secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the second term of service being in the period 
described by M. Paléologue as “ a great turning-point ” in the 
history of the world. His minutes on documents show the 
judicious adviser that he was. He could be humorous also, as 
well as incisive. After commenting in a minute on a monu- 
mental memorandum of Sir Eyre Crowe concerning The 
Present State of British Relations with France and Germany, 
Fitzmaurice continues : 


The only other remark I make on this most able and interesting 
Memo. is to suggest whether the restless and uncertain personal 
character of the Emperor William is sufficiently taken into account 
in the estimate of the present situation. There was at least method 
in Prince Bismarck’s madness ; but the Emperor is like a cat in a 
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cupboard. He may jump out anywhere. The whole situation 
would be changed in a moment if this personal factor were 
changed, and another Minister like General Caprivi also came into 
office in consequence (British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
ITI, 420). 

As the only survivor, in his latter years, of Gladstone’s 
second Ministry, Fitzmaurice might have been a lonely figure. 
Yet, though he outlived all his contemporaries, he never lived. 
in the past. He had the capacity for making friends to the 
very end. He kept abreast of current foreign and domestic 
politics, and he purchased and read all the important current 
historical books. The editors of the great collection, British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, have testified to his help 
given to them in their task. Many other historians, such as 
the American Alvoord, are indebted to him for suggestion and 
information. Alvoord was making important researches in 
Mississippi Valley history of the late eighteenth century and 
visiting England established touch with Lord Fitzmaurice with 
good results, All Fitzmaurice’s documents, letters received and 
other papers, were kept by him in some system which enabled 
him to produce the right document when required. He was a 
punctual answerer of letters; any historian or public men 
who put an inquiry to him received an immediate answer and 
probably, also, if it would help, an invitation to Leigh. On 
arrival, he would find the appropriate document laid out on 
a table in the library, and Fitzmaurice ready to speak and 
to give further information about it. No visitor would ever 
forget the tall, bent figure of the retired statesman; the 
courteous, friendly, frank greeting; the easy conversation 
that ensued ; the ripe judgments, the rare information. 

Going out from city and university to the cool and serene 
atmosphere of Leigh, one could not help thinking of the home 
of the incomparable Lord Falkland, to whom Clarendon says 
the Fellows of Colleges rode out to visit in order to examine 
and refine their grosser propositions ¢ 


Who found such an immenseness of wit, and such a solidity of 
judgment in him, so infinite a fancy, bound by a most logical 
ratiocination, such a vast knowledge, that he was not ignorant in 
anything, yet such an excessive humility, as if he had known 
nothing, that they frequently resorted, and dwelt with him, as 
in a college situated in a purer air, 


R. B. Mowat. 


BRITISH CULTURE ABROAD. 


T is a curious paradox that the English, who travel more 

widely than any other nation, should remain the greatest 

enigma to the rest of the world. The people of the “ un- 
known island ” continue to excite and baftle the curiosity of 
foreigners, who are left in puzzled admiration or resentful 
bewilderment. We ourselves read with interest the books 
that others write about us, and note with equal condescension 
their errors of fact or judgment or the shrewdness of their 
criticism ; only rarely are we annoyed by either. We are 
perhaps dimly aware that our habits of thought and action 
are often extremely irritating to foreigners, but our equa- 
nimity is hardly ruffled when they show their irritation, and 
for that very reason we make little effort to correct its cause. 
For example, the criticisms of our foreign policy which appear 
in the newspapers of other countries are seldom answered in 
our own, no matter how malicious or misinformed we may 
consider them. As for taking positive steps to explain our 
aims and achievements, that we regard as undignified and 
unnecessary. Good wine, we optimistically feel, needs no bush. 

The average Englishman, even though he may not admit 
it openly, is at heart rather proud of this attitude. He per- 
suades himself that it springs from some superior quality 
peculiar to Britain, from a spirit of detachment which the 
circumstances of our history have developed more maturely 
here than elsewhere. He would be incredulous or even mildly 
shocked were he told that this attitude was due, at least in 
part, to mental indolence and lack of imagination, and only 
if he were fully convinced that it was materially damaging 
his interests would he take steps to correct it. 

In 1914 this self-sufficiency suffered a violent shock, and 
when the war ended, the establishment of the League of 
Nations with the enthusiastic support of Great Britain seemed 
to many of us the outward and visible sign that we had 
ceased to be insular in our habits of thought and that we 
really desired to understand and to be understood by others. 
It is true that during the brief period of peace and apparent 
prosperity which followed, we cherished the comfortable 
illusion that through the League of Nations we could main- 
tain European peace without involving ourselves in too many 
responsibilities. The last five years have rudely shattered 
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this dream and to-day we find ourselves forced to take an 
ever-increasing share in the worries and anxieties of the outer 
world. 

Meanwhile, as Britain turns reluctantly to a more active 
partnership in the affairs of Europe and the world, the world 
is looking with increased urgency towards Britain. There is 
a widespread feeling that in an age of instability England 
alone is stable, and that the secret of this stability deserves 
careful study and attention. Never in our long history have 
our help and leadership been more earnestly sought, never 
has there been so great a curiosity and desire to know what 
we stand for. This being so, we are clearly bound not only to 
inform ourselves better about other countries, but equally to 
see that they are better informed about us. It is time that 
this nation of shopkeepers did a little stock-taking to see how 
far our contribution to civilisation is understood elsewhere 
and to decide how best we can satisfy this new demand for 
fuller information about almost every aspect of our national 
life, character and institutions. Incidentally, it will not be 
surprising if in this self-examination which is to enable us to 
explain our ways to others, we discover things about ourselves 
which in our previous indifference to the outer world had been 
hidden from us. 

New means have to be found to discharge this new responsi- 
bility. Great Britain is still the most individualistic country 
in the world and the British Government is not by tradition 
forward in experiment. It prefers to leave the initiative to 
others, and only when their work has made solid progress 
will the Government step in and help to co-ordinate and 
strengthen the labours of the pioneers. It is therefore a 
notable sign of advance when the Government decides that 
an effort should be made to encourage a better appreciation 
of Great Britain abroad. Yet to-day this stage has been 
reached and a proposal has been laid before Parliament for 
the grant of {6,000 from public funds for the present financial 
year in support of the recently established British Council 
for Relations with Other Countries, a body created to serve 
this very need. 

The contrast between what we are now beginning to do and 
what the governments of other countries such as France, 
Germany and Italy have been doing for a long time past is 
astonishing, and we shall do well to consider the nature and 
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results of their work in planning our own. The French effort 
may be taken as the classic example of “cultural propaganda” 
at its completest and best. A generation before the war the 
French laid their plans for furthering the study of the French 
language and French culture in other parts of the world. In 
1883 the Alliance Francaise was founded with this object. 
To-day it has branches in nearly every country in the world 
and has a membership of over half a million. The Frenchman, 
though much less willing than the Englishman to quit his own 
country, is more alive to the advantages of spreading a know- 
ledge of his own culture abroad: he tends also to take an 
idealistic view of his mission, which is foreign, and even 
repugnant, to most Englishmen. The Alliance Francaise, 
with its far-flung organisation and the steady support it 
receives from the French Government and public, has done 
great work in maintaining and extending a knowledge of the 
French language and of French culture. Further, with its 
network of schools and institutes for teaching French, its 
libraries and its lecturers, it has performed a task of great 
educational value and has thereby enhanced the prestige and 
reputation of France abroad. The French Government, for 
its part, even in times of financial difficulty has given strong 
support to all kinds of cultural propaganda likely to impress 
upon other countries the value of France’s contribution to 
civilisation. 

Many people are suspicious of the word propaganda, which 
they connect with the control and manufacture of information 
for political and military purposes during the war. Certainly 
the word in itself suggests the diffusion rather of what it is 
wished that others shall believe than of unbiased fact. Yet 
the French example shows that there is a legitimate form of 
propaganda, which benefits directly those who receive it and 
indirectly those who conduct it, and that this kind of propa- 
ganda is a most valuable contribution to international rela- 
tions. The French have for long been supreme in this field. 
If we now decide to follow in their footsteps, it is certainly 
from no desire to obstruct their work or to deprive others of 
the benefits which it confers. We merely wish to add our own 
contribution. We ourselves must surely welcome what the 
French have done and are doing in our own country in spread- 
ing a knowledge of their language, their literature, and their 
culture, and the history of the British Institute at Paris is in 
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itself sufficient proof that we can be sure of an equal welcome 
for any similar activity of our own in France. The same is 
true of any other country which engages in such work. 

If we now consider what lines we can most profitably pursue 
in promoting a knowledge of Great Britain in foreign countries, 
the first which suggests itself is that of increasing the know- 
ledge of the English language. In spite of the lack of official 
encouragement given to the teaching of English, the English 
language has made steady progress in most parts of the 
world. There is, however, one exception to this general 
advance, and that in an area of particular importance to 
British interests. We have been in a special position in Egypt 
since 1882, but until comparatively recent times we have 
entirely neglected the cultural opportunities at our disposal 
for bringing ourselves into closer contact with the Egyptians. 
It is true that English is taught in Egyptian Government 
schools ; but so is French, though to a slightly lesser extent. 
So far as private education is concerned, the British schools in 
Egypt, admirable as they are, are at a lamentable disadvantage 
in numbers and resources compared with the heavily subsi- 
dised foreign schools, both religious and secular, and in 
particular those of France and Italy. So far have we fallen 
behind that our schools in Cairo and Alexandria are not yet 
in a position to supply a British education to the children of 
all British subjects resident there; still less are they in a 
position to open their doors to all the Egyptians and to the 
residents from other countries who would gladly avail them- 
selves of such opportunities as they could provide. An effort 
is being made during this Jubilee Year to raise funds locally 
to establish a new girls’ school at Alexandria and to assist 
other schools already in existence at Cairo. The British 
Government has for some years past given financial assistance 
to the English school at Cairo and has expressed its willing- 
ness to contribute to the foundation of the Alexandria Girls’ 
School, but our own public should also be prepared to assist 
these schools, whose work is of first-class importance to our 
position in Egypt and to our friendly relations with the 
Egyptians. The encouragement of English studies in Egypt 
is one of the most important tasks which the British Council 
for Relations with Other Countries will be called upon to 
undertake. 


Before leaving this aspect of the subject, it may be useful 
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to add a general note upon the methods by which it is hoped 
to organise the spreading of English abroad. In most countries 
(Egypt is of course an exception) it would be futile to seek to 
establish English schools. Not only are they costly to found 
and to equip, but in some countries in these days of national- 
ism foreign schools are looked on askance. It will be far more 
useful to encourage the instruction of English already given 
in the national schools of the country, either by presenting 
prizes of English books to the best pupils or by assisting 
teachers of English to visit this country for one of the many 
summer courses for foreigners at our universities. The teach- 
ing of English in foreign universities also needs assistance. 
In many European universities there is as yet no Chair of 
English, although Chairs of French, German and Italian 
already exist. Bucharest is a case in point. 

Besides the teaching of English, a second fruitful line of 
advance for British cultural propaganda abroad is through the 
formation or encouragement in foreign countries of societies 
with a special interest in Britain and British culture. There 
exist in this country many societies whose object is to estab- 
lish closer relations with some foreign country, while in most 
cases there are corresponding societies abroad which keep up 
a connection with Great Britain. These societies, however, 
work almost entirely independently of one another. Abroad, 
for example, they depend for their support partly on the 
interest taken by the British diplomatic mission in the capital 
concerned, partly on the enthusiasm of a handful of indi- 
viduals who are admirers of Great Britain. Hitherto no 
central body has existed in London to co-ordinate and 
strengthen these many activities, to establish direct contact 
with each of the Anglo-foreign societies abroad and to advise 
and help them in their work. The new British Council is the 
first attempt to remedy this state of affairs. 

But apart from any assistance and encouragement which 
may be given to English studies at foreign schools and 
universities and to the promotion of anglophile societies 
abroad, there exists a third, ideal method of work which 
combines the advantages of both. This is the establishment 
of a special British Institute on the model of those already 
in existence at Florence, Paris and Buenos Aires. The oldest 
of these, the British Institute at Florence, has done admirable 
work since the war and is recognised as the principal centre 
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in Italy for English studies. With a well-equipped library 
and staff of teachers, it is turning out an ever-increasing 
number of Italians who are appointed as teachers of English 
all over the country and who keep up their connection with 
the Institute, thus linking it to the teaching of English in 
different parts of Italy. The Florence Institute has weathered 
many financial storms in the past and is at the moment in 
urgent need of further assistance. The British Council has 
done something to help already, but only when this central 
body in London has succeeded in focusing public interest on 
such work will the labours of the few pioneers who have been 
helping their country abroad bear full fruit. 

In Paris another such centre has been established near the 
Sorbonne, and here, too, rapid progress is being made. 
Provision is made for teaching English pupils French, as well 
as French pupils English. One of the special features of the 
Institute has been a succession of English lecturers competent 
to speak on various aspects of English life. Their lectures 
have been well attended and have done much to interpret 
the English mind to our neighbours. 

From experience of these two institutes it is clear that the 
ideal would be to extend the same system to other capitals. 
Such an institute is long overdue in Cairo, and it is hoped that 
before long money will be found to establish one. Warsaw, 
Prague, Stockholm and Madrid are other centres where in 
due course the same methods should be adopted. With the 
growth of such institutes we shall eventually have in the 
leading capitals an English centre which can play an extremely 
important role in interpreting our country abroad. 

Briefly, then, the British Council has a twofold task to 
perform. It will have to examine the position of English 
studies in each country abroad, the teaching of English in 
foreign schools and universities, the needs of Anglo-foreign 
societies, the engagement of British lecturers, the provision 
of English books and the many other ways in which the 
demands for greater information about various aspects of our 
culture may be satisfied. It will also have to establish such 
contacts at home as will assist foreigners coming here to profit 
from their visit, and especially to help foreign students or 
foreign teachers of English to pursue some course of study at 
one of our universities. 

During the six months of the Council’s existence the 
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demands made upon it have been many and varied. Under 
the patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
with Lord Tyrrell as Chairman, and a leading industrialist, 
Lord Riverdale, as Vice-Chairman, the British Council 
claims amongst its members Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. 
Masefield and representatives from six Government depart- 
ments. A programme of work has already been submitted to 
them for promoting cultural relations with Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland and Egypt, while individual appeals for 
assistance have poured in from many other countries. In 
Northern Europe something has already been accomplished. 
With the help of the Council the Finnish-British Society in 
Helsingfors and the Swedish-British Society in Stockholm are 
being strengthened, prizes of English books for proficiency in 
English have been made to many schools in Sweden and 
Finland and arrangements are in hand to enable a few Finnish 
teachers of English and Norwegian students to pursue courses 
of study in England this summer. The British Council has 
also recently organised a visit of over 100 members of the 
Swedish Dendrological Society to England, where they were 
shown the Royal parks, the garden of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, several private parks and gardens in Sussex, 
and were escorted personally by the Prince of Wales over his 
garden at Fort Belvedere. The beauties of the English gardens, 
even in our recent inauspicious month of May, made a deep 
impression on our visitors. 

The work which lies before the Council will take many 
years to accomplish and will require for its success the support 
of a public opinion at home which as yet realises neither the 
extent to which the interpretation of our country abroad has 
been neglected, nor the importance both politically and com- 
mercially of seeing that amends are made for this neglectv 

R. A. Leeper. 


PANARABISM AND ZIONISM. 


OES Panarabism, or a danger of Panarabism, really 

exist as a political element worthy of realistic con- 

sideration ? Undoubtedly, if one listened to half the 
things I heard last winter during many pleasant conversations 
with important Moslem Syrians in Damascus, one would 
conclude that there is going to be something serious in the 
near future. And probably the tales that inflamed talkers go 
on spreading in the cafés of the Syrian capital would be 
enough to make uncritical minds believe that Panarabism is 
one of the most formidable movements history has ever seen 
ripen. 

It has been my good fortune to be able to discuss the 
Panarabic schemes and hopes not only in Damascus but with 
influential chiefs of the most important Bedouin tribes: the 
Sbaas, the Beni Kaled, the Fadel. . . . Strange to say, the 
romantic nomads who received me under their black tents 
were much more sensible and matter-of-fact than the French- 
speaking nationalistic leaders of Damascus. What the Bedouin 
chiefs admired most in the reports from distant Nedj was 
that the tribes of King Ibn Saud have settled down at last, 
have built important cities, have sown corn in the Djouf 
plains. . . . Never a word about Panarabism. By the way, 
there is at present only one problem which interests the 
Bedouin chiefs: how to give up being Bedouins, Ahn-Ibls 
(camel nomads), how to give up going on with their eternal 
migrations, with their fortune only in camels whose price 
has so terribly lowered since the appearance of motor-cars 
and lorries in the desert. Their only hope and ideal was to 
become Bakkara (cattle folk) instead of Ahn-Ibls. 

Panarabism is little more than a propaganda word for 
nationalistic agitators in Damascus, Cairo, Geneva. Indeed, 
I should be inclined to advise such romantic minds as are 
tempted to people politics with phantoms of this kind to 
remember the rise and fall of Panislamism during the twenty- 
five years which preceded the fatal 1914. In those days, 
and with much better reason, a good many statesmen and 
diplomats believed in the irresistible driving force which the 
voice of the Caliph would have, summoning the faithful to 
Jihad (Holy War) against the Christians from the banks of the 
Bosphorus. I said, with much better reason, was there not 
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at the time a Sultan-Caliph reigning at Constantinople sur- 
rounded by the respect of all the Mohammedans of the world ? 
And what did we see from 1914 to 1918? Mohammedans 
fighting everywhere with their whole heart for England, 
France, Italy, against other co-religionists dying side by side 
with the Austro-Germans. Just as, for that matter—do not 
let us forget it too soon—on both sides of the trenches soldiers 
and bishops and cardinals prayed during four years with the 
same faith to the same God of War. . . . 

May I insert here a personal souvenir whose only merit 
is to be comical? I have probably been the one and only 
human being who, at that time, came near to seeing Pan- 
islamism in action. I was Italian Minister Plenipotentiary 
to China in i911, and a few weeks after Italy had declared 
war on Turkey I had left Peking for a rest and had gone to 
Mongolia on a shooting-party. Some distant Mohammedan 
tribes, having learned of my coming, exaggerated the presence 
of an Italian camp on the Mongolian plains, and decided 
on an expedition against the ambassador of an “ infidel” 
country which had dared to declare war on the Caliph of the 
Moslems. Of this danger I received warning at once from two 
sides: a brave, modest American missionary who rode two 
days in order to come and inform me; and from the south, 
from Peking, the Wai-chiau-pu (the Chinese Foreign Office), 
which frantically begged me to escape from the “risky 
danger’ and come back at once to the capital. I thought it 
better not to alter my plans but to have at once sent to me 
twenty carabinieri from the Legation Guard and a machine- 
gun. This probably soon became, from mouth to mouth, an 
army ; which induced the brave Moslems to turn back, not 
without looting a couple of dozen poor Chinese villages on 
their way, the which villages never guessed for a moment 
that they had fallen victims to the landing of the Italians 
at Tripoli, some ten thousand miles from the Yellow Sea. . 

But let us come back to Panarabism. In order to have a 
beginning of Panarabism there should be an Arab Prince, 
victorious, rich and powerful. Possibly the part might have 
been played by Feisul, who, quite young still, died suddenly 
in Berne last year. Feisul (whom I knew well, and in whom 
I appreciated a rare mingling of East and West) held sway 
over the imaginations of the Near East by his high intelligence, 
his realistic sense of politics, his natural genius for this most 
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anti-Arab of political gifts: compromise. One might say of 
Feisul that he forced himself on his compatriots by dint of 
gifts which, in a certain sense, made him a stranger among 
them. After the premature loss of the first King of Irak, the 
partisans of Panarabism tried to find a new potential chief at 
Mecca in the person of King Ibn Saud, whose prestige had 
been enhanced by a recent if easy victory. But Ibn Saud is 
a practical man and has declined the offer. 

The recent visits to London of the Emir Abdullah, youngest 
brother of Feisul and sovereign of the Trans-Jordan State, 
have given rise, quite lately, to other ramours—but of a more 
concrete and less romantic nature. The talk is of uniting 
Palestine and the Trans-Jordan State under the Emir, who 
would take the title of King. England, it is said, is interested 
in the realisation of this formula because she would have the 
new King sign a formal adhesion to the Balfour Declaration, 
which constitutes the fundamental charter of Jewish rights 
in Palestine, an adhesion which, as coming from a Moham- 
medan Prince, would at last endow Palestine with a final 
constitutional statute. 

Partisans of the plan go on to explain (and I have been 
assured that the British High Commissioner in Palestine is 
amongst them) that the Arabs would find it entirely to their 
advantage to have a dynasty of their race and religion placed 
at the head of their enlarged country. The fact would con- 
stitute a permanent guarantee of their right, against the day, 
which does not seem so very far off, when the Zionists will 
rule the entire Palestinian situation from the economic point 
of view, a day when the Arabs run the risk of having become 
nothing more than an agricultural proletariat gathered for 
shelter in the mountains, or in the old quarters of the towns 
and around the Holy Places and mosques. 

The Jews, besides a formal recognition by the Hachemite 
dynasty, descendants of the Prophet, of the Balfour Declara- 
tion and of their colonisation, would obtain the right to 
establish settlers on Trans-Jordanian territory. The country 
has fertile and arable regions which the local landowners 
greatly desire to sell to the Jews, much as they protest to 
the contrary as deputies of the Trans-Jordan State to the 
Assembly at Amman. For it must, indeed, be owned that 
there are hardly any vacant lands left between the Jordan 
and the sea, and the Arab landowners make use of this fact 
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to demand—and secure—ever more fantastic prices. It is 
also contended that a solution would thus be found to the 
problem of the landless people, that is to say the establish- 
ment in Palestine of the Arabs evicted by the sale of their 
lands to the Zionists ; one could, under the new plan, hence- 
forward drive them back wholly or partly into the Trans- 
Jordan State, a thing which seems juridically impossible 
to-day. Personally, I consider that, though reduced in 
proportions, the whole of this plan will go the way of all such 
schemes elaborated in vain since 1919. One does not find 
every ten years a Feisul capable of bringing formule to life. 

The Zionists, on their side, cannot but distrust a combina- 
tion which would leave the prospective Trans-Jordanian 
Jewish colonies at the mercy of an ever possible anti-Jewish 
rising. The authority and the sympathies of the new King 
would always inevitably be on the side of those of his race, 
without which his dynasty would have no ratson-d’étre. 
Zionism as such, for that matter, is justified only on Palestin- 
ian territory. 

But other forms of Jewish settlements are possible. In 
the surrounding countries—and not only in the Trans- 
Jordan State—Jewish immigration and colonisation may be 
usefully tried. Under certain forms and limitations—for 
instance a reasonable distance from the Palestinian frontier, 
in order to avoid incidents and discussions—some sort of 
Jewish immigration, even on a great scale, might be highly 
desirable for the welfare of Syria. This, at least, is my opinion. 
But it must be a question of free movements, or at least 
movements free in appearance, outside of any constitutional 
formula binding the State. 

For instance, I see only advantages for Syria, and even for 
the Mandatory Power, France, in the realisation of a wide 
Jewish immigration directed towards certain central and 
eastern zones of Syria which have been abandoned for 
centuries and are far from all political frontiers. One of the 
most serious problems of the Syrian situation is the tragical 
want of proportion between the Mohammedan element, so 
highly preponderant, and the Christian element. The presence 
of a new third element, racially homogeneous with the other 
two, might deaden many shocks. When I was in Syria, quite 
recently, it was by high Syrian (Mohammedan) personalities 
that I heard the idea commended of having a few tens of 
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thousands of Jews from Central Europe emigrate to the 
Euphrates region (the Djeziree). It seems this region has 
the advantage of being depopulated and to answer all the 
moral and economic requisites of the Jewish immigrants, 
whose agents have already been on the spot. 

Another fact—as new as it is strange—might promote 
Jewish immigration into Syria: the Bedouins, as I have said 
above, are weary of their everlasting migrations. If, by a wise 
policy, the Mandatory Power succeeded in making them 
settle, the extension of the territories needed for the Bedouins 
would be greatly reduced; and this fact might help the 
artival of an important number of Jewish settlers. Another 
favourable factor, which would not be without importance, 
is that the Bedouins are the only Arabs completely indifferent 
religiously ; not the slightest anti-Christian or anti-Jewish 
movement is to be feared from them if they are satisfied 
with their lot, even if Jews were to become their neighbours. 

It would seem, therefore, that at present different possibili- 
ties converge which favour the realisation of a great idea: 
the winning back from the desert and from malaria—by 
imported Jews and by Arabs becoming sedentary—of the 
far too numerous Syrian regions to-day abandoned by man, 
which, in the days of Rome, were amongst the richest of 
Asia Minor. It is probably only in the Syrian and eastern 
plains that this great fact may some day become a reality : 
the reconciliation of Arabs and Jews united in the common 
task of reclaiming lands which were theirs when they had not 
yet divided into two hostile branches. 

On that day the ideal might become truth which Feisul 
once described in a letter to Professor Frankfurter of Harvard 
University : “‘ We feel that Arabs and Jews are cousins in 
race, have suffered similar oppressions. ... We Arabs, 
especially the educated among us, look with the deepest 
sympathy on the Zionist movement. We are working together 
for a reformed and revived Near East, and our two move- 
ments complete one another. ... Indeed, I think that 
neither can be a real success without the other.” I must add, 
however—not to appear too optimistic—that the Arab 
leaders to whom I quoted Feisul’s beautiful letter appeared 
rather surprised, in spite of their inborn impassibility, that 
their famous king had gone so fars 
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THE NEW PILGRIMAGE TO 
SAN MARINO. 
I- was an old saying that England had always been the 


envy of other nations as the “ haven of wealth ” and the 

“abode of luxury.” This prosperity is attributed to native 
enterprise as well as to the bounty of Nature in the later 
version of a sententious medieval pean : 


England hath store of bridges, hills and wool, 
Of churches, streams and women beautiful. 


From other sources we learn that, thanks to the intelligence 
and industry of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman statesmen 
and scholars, and also to the religious zeal and feudal discipline 
which made this sheltered island a “ paradise of clerks,” 
England was equally noted as a “ shrine of archives,” though 
these were not yet recognised as a national treasure more 
precious than gold or silver, nor yet as one that moth and 
rust might easily corrupt. 

In medieval England the custody of these baronial, 
manorial, ecclesiastical or civic muniments is associated with 
the wardrobe or counting-house of some castle or manor, the 
treasury or chest of some monastic or parish church, and more 
chests in guild-halls, warehouses and toll booths of towns or 
ports. Here we may still find judicial and administrative 
records and correspondence, with many subsidiary and 
miscellaneous documents. We should, however, find the 
original archives surviving in comparatively few cases, for 
the flight from the manor began many centuries ago under the 
pressure of feudal forfeitures and political proscriptions, 
and it continued under the impulse of pious benefactions 
and family alliances. These vicissitudes, however, left the 
majority of our local archives more or less intact down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, as will appear from the 
Reports of Royal Commissions or Parliamentary Committees 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. But during the last 
fifty years the flight has become an exodus, through the 
London book mart, towards a Promised Land where the 
exactions of modern Pharaohs can be partly made good out 
of the inexhaustible purses of cultured millionaires. This 
movement is not going to stop, nor will all the inquisitorial 
power of the Crown, the persuasive authority of the present 
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Master of the Rolls or the learned zeal of the new British 
Records Association be able to set up the manorial archive 
again, for its pretension has had a great fall. 

To the literary as well as to the pictorial artist it might 
indeed seem more appropriate that the background of English 
local history, represented by the parish and manor or by the 
cathedral, abbey and guild-hall, should be studied and repro- 
duced on the spot ; doubtless the historian and painter may 
derive deeper inspiration and a closer technique from the 
study of an historical subject in its original setting ; but even 
when important sources are available, preference has usually 
been shown for intensive study in some central library, archive 
or museum, for the simple reason that a large proportion of the 
relative muniments has been transferred to or duplicated in 
central archives and public institutions owing to the inevitable 
vicissitudes of their custodians. 

Unfortunately, too, our earlier historians and antiquarians 
did not make a judicious or adequate use of these unequalled 
sources, while modern research students have received much 
discouragement from various causes fully described in the 
Reports of recent Commissions and Committees. Those 
inquiries cover the whole of England, but their conclusions 
might be justified by the fate of the Kentish archives alone. 
Now Kent has played an important and perhaps a unique 
part in the history of England from the Norman Conquest 
onwards, but the records of Kentish cities and towns have 
disappeared or remained until recently unarranged, while 
some of the richest treasures of the neighbouring Weald have 
been dispersed and even sold abroad. 

Much research and artistic illustration have been bestowed 
upon the problem of the “ Pilgrims’ Way ” to Canterbury, 
hard beaten from the Norman Conquest to the Reformation 
by successive generations of high- or low-born saints and 
sinners. Further and less recognised research has put us in 
touch with the missions of countless envoys or couriers to and 
from royal, imperial or papal courts and with the more 
commonplace movements of convoys of produce and mer- 
chandise from manor farms or sea-ports to town markets or 
households. Here also we should find researchers engaged in 
missions more arduous than the cavalcade of Chaucer’s 
pilgrims and perhaps more akin to the practical and scientific 
teaching of the Friars. But all roads alike now lead to London, 
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and other “ Pilgrims’ Ways,” north or south, east or west, 
are equally rich in historical memorials which are being 
investigated by native and foreign researchers alike. As 
matters stand, despite goodwill and generous interest, the 
facilities available in local archives and institutions are 
inadequate and involve a large expenditure of time and 
money, while the further development of a deliberate transfer 
of archives has created a new and uncertain situation which 
has sometimes presented an anxious problem to English 
students. 

The unparalleled migration of English local records to 
Southern California in recent years has raised the question 
of national advantage in relation to private expediency. 
There is, however, another question worth consideration, that 
of the international advantage of cultural facilities, especially 
between two nations which derive their law and literature 
from a common source; and when historians refer to North 
America they must include the needs of Canadian students. 
Now, may it not be wise to accept the accomplished fact in 
the case of these English manorial and family archives which 
have not hitherto been fully available for historical research, 
especially in respect of economic and social studies? There 
need be, as Sir William Beveridge has pointed out, no feeling 
in this country unfavourable to the acquisition of English 
archives by American universities, as the documents will now 
be properly arranged and made accessible to visitors, among 
whom English students are especially welcomed. More than 
this, the advice and even the assistance in these matters of 
English historians or archivists has been sought and requited 
with charming hospitality, and ample facilities can now be 
obtained, including a day of more than seven hours. Whether 
the results of researches made in the important collections of 
English manorial records now preserved in Harvard, Chicago 
and Southern California would justify a considerable expendi- 
ture of time and money is another matter, but scholars from 
the far Western universities of North America visit English 
provincial archives year after year without the slightest 
hesitation and with the utmost profit, otherwise students of 
history all the world over would have been the poorer. Again, 
just as our American visitors regard the adventure as a stimu- 
lating experience, so English students would surely benefit in 
many ways, apart from their harvest of notes and references. 
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In a dark age of European civilisation, the far-famed shrine 
of a hermit bridge-builder gave his name to the miniature 
Italian republic of San Marino on the Adriatic Coast. In the 
zenith of the development of Southern California, a self-made 
builder of railways founded the “ Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery ” on a Spanish-Mexican ranch of San Marino, 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean. Before his death in 1928, 
Henry E. Huntington endowed this foundation with many 
relics from Old World “ shrines,’’ and some of these have 
suggested the title of the present article. The writer, who had 
already been impressed by the opportunities for a preliminary 
training in historical research provided by the seminars and 
libraries of the great universities in the Eastern States, was 
recently privileged to inspect the contents of four manorial 
and family archives which, before their acquisition by the 
Huntington Library, were practically unknown to students 
of the economic and social history of this country. 

It is true that the journey out by train across the North 
American continent was strenuous, but some interesting 
English family papers might be inspected by breaking the 
journey at Chicago, and the beauty of the oasis of Pasadena 
can be all the more appreciated by an approach across the 
Desert. If the return journey is made by way of the Panama 
Canal the voyage may seem otiose, but it is well worth while 
for the sake of seeing Havana and its fortress ‘ Il Morro,” 
memorable for its siege in 1762 by an English fleet under 
Admiral Pocock, some of whose despatches are now in the 
Huntington Library. To an English visitor arriving at Pasa- 
dena on the Eve of Christmas the bountiful insignia of an 
Old World Yule-tide were at least in keeping with the 
customs of the English medieval parish and manor, now 
recorded here. To complete the illusion there was a threat 
of pursuit by snow and frost, left behind on the Nevada hills, 
and local scientists busied themselves with meteorological 
data beyond the ken of medieval chroniclers. 

A scholarly interest in the manuscript collections in the 
Huntington Library is shared by the staff of the local 
Institute of Technology, and with this scientific atmosphere 
it is not surprising that much attention has been already paid 
to the chemical reactions of parchment, paper, ink, wax, and 
bindings, which still show traces of the ravages of damp, 
vermin and insects. The repair of seals is especially desirable, 
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and in this connection there is the story of an English agent 
who, while negotiating a sale of family documents at a price 
enhanced by the value of the seals attached, became increas- 
ingly anxious about the safety of his charge as he felt the 
fierce heat of the Californian sun. On mentioning the matter, 
however, he was assured that the Library could “ fix up” 
the seals all right if the vendor could “ bring down ” his price 
—and he did! 

This, however, is an aspect of the subject which is not 
obtruded upon students who frequent the reading rooms, 
though they will eventually benefit by a scientific custody of 
documents which had been previously arranged and described, 
chiefly with an eye to biographical and topographical informa- 
tion. There are other benefits in store for them, such as in- 
creased facilities for obtaining photographic reproductions 
and even for restoring illegible passages in MSS. 

Apart from these positive facilities for an intensive study 
of some new materials for the economic and social history of 
the English countryside, benefit to the health of mind and 
body is provided by a restful and attractive environment. 
A research student from Southern California visiting London 
would wish to explore the Tower or Hyde Park rather than 
the tropical houses at Kew or Regent’s Park. An English 
research student at San Marino would find sufficient dis- 
traction and delight in passing and re-passing through the 
enchanting township of Pasadena where the charms of Nature 
have been artlessly displayed by the magic of wealth. The 
native ranche of San Marino was reserved and isolated as a 
centrepiece of the Huntington Estate, and here the late 
owner’s residence, filled with antique furniture and objects 
of art, is preserved as a museum which supplies valuable 
illustrations for the study of manners and culture during the 
post-medieval period. The Library, with its choice incunabula 
and manuscripts, includes a scholarly reference library, 
actually acquired from an English visitor as a nucleus for 
bibliographical facilities. 

The four manorial collections preserved here represent the 
muniments of the Egerton, Hastings, Grenville, and Montagu 
families formerly preserved at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Bridg- 
water House, Stowe Park and Battle Abbey respectively. 
Besides these local records there are also many contemporary 
books and documents relating to the national histories of this 
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and other countries or to the doctrines and problems of 
civilisation at large. In these collections we might find 
materials for the constitutional and domestic history of 
hundreds of manors scattered over the whole country. There 
are also still richer materials for the constitutional evolution 
of judicial, legislative, administrative and diplomatic pro- 
cedure as well as for the study of literary and linguistic 
problems. 

A visitor permitted to examine these family archives will 
notice two features of special interest. In the first place there 
are many documents relating to the common history of the 
British and American nations. In the second place there are 
other documents of special value for the elucidation of British 
constitutional and institutional history, in the form of drafts, 
memoranda, vouchers, statistics and other subsidiary records 
which are not usually available. Those who might think that 
historians have got on very well without the assistance of 
these obscure formulas must admit that historical, literary 
and linguistic scholarship has profited by the evidence of 
ciphers, endorsements, marginalia and compilations in the 
form of year books, journals, diaries and glossaries wherein 
the “industrious murmur ” of official scribes is borne to us 
across the seas and through the centuries. Sic vos non vobis 
mellificatts apes must be the grateful reflection of the modern 
student, who will not hesitate to avail himself of these new 
resources per hookum vel per crookum, as Sir George Savile 
used to say, with Quarter Sessions humour, in his generous 
appreciations of the requirements of progressive fellow 
subjects in America. 

It is true that the labour of such research may be great and 
the harvest small, but the reward of all such enterprises is in 
proportion to the toil, and there is another point to be con- 
sidered. The objects of statecraft are frequently obscure 
because its methods are necessarily secret, and the policy that 
is proclaimed or enrolled may owe much of its character to the 
initiative or discretion of the official draftsman. The fact that 
Thomas Egerton was for nearly forty years the law officer of 
the Crown, and not only keeper of the royal conscience and 
confidence but the confidant also of an inner circle of much 
perplexed and harassed ministers, has surely some signi- 
ficance in view of the specimens of routine drafts, drastically 
revised by him, which have survived. Some years ago a Royal 
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Commission attempted to discover what had happened to 
these Crown Office records and, as a result of this investiga- 
tion, an emphatic remonstrance was submitted in their 
Second Report, too late to assist Shakespearian and other 
students, because that Report was published on August 4th, 
1914! Chancellor Ellesmere retired, to the King’s regret, in 
March 1617, and died soon after in an odour of official 
sanctity, being succeeded as Chancellor in turn by his 
protégé Francis Bacon and his former domestic chaplain John 
Williams, both of whom were admittedly indebted to the 
official archives of their great predecessor. 

An Egerton, like a Hastings, was a masterful and an austere 
man, and although violent accusations might be brought 
against them, their reputations stood relatively high in the 
days when a courtly bishop or a learned judge could plenti- 
fully supply his larder or cellar from the gifts of expectant 
suitors: and when Egerton himself, as Master of the Rolls, 
could issue his own warrants to port officials to facilitate the 
supply of sea-fish and sea-coal to his household in London. In 
the ceaseless pursuit of lands these officials were not more 
fortunate or adroit than other courtiers, while they were 
assiduous in the management of their estates. Their enter- 
prises extended beyond the limits of the English manors and 
embraced adventures in foreign plantations or factories. On 
the economic and social side, too, there are interesting lists 
here of household establishments, with intriguing calculations, 
laboriously made by needy courtiers and manor lords alike, to 
counteract the strain of stationary rents and decaying ser- 
vices in spite of a tantalising increase in the prices of commo- 
dities. These statistics also throw light on the old problem of 
“¢ owner-occupiers ”—how to employ servants without board- 
ing them. 

It is, however, beyond the scope of an introductory essay to 
describe the immense wealth of new or supplementary material 
that awaits the advent of belated research ; while facilities 
and amenities will be increasingly available. Students who 
have been attached or commended to the university or 
institute might be fortunate enough to find quarters in the 
academic club and hostel (Athenzum), a building of singular 
beauty with its superb reception rooms, winter garden, 
balconies, terraces and courts, and with a very practical 
ménage. This, like so many other American institutions, is the 
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lavish endowment of local patriotism and plays an important 
part in the academic life of a cultured community. Here one 
may meet scholars of international repute who have been 
attracted by the famous Library and Observatory. If this 
opportunity has failed, good accommodation may be found 
outside the academic circle. The Huntington Estate has given 
its name to one of the most delightful hotels, even in a district 
which includes Los Angeles. 

In any case there is the unfailing delight of the early 
morning walk from Pasadena to San Marino by various 
routes, but always for the most part through boulevards 
planted with cedars and citrus bushes or avenues of ilex and 
mimosa, with picturesque houses in the New Spanish, Old 
Colonial and many other styles standing in a deep background 
of shrubs and creepers, with a foreground of grass-plots inter- 
sected by hedges of cotoneaster or bamboo clumps, flanked by 
paved footpaths and conduits which become rivulets after 
rain-storms. And then, at San Marino, the stroll through 
shrubberies and rose gardens to luncheon in a pavilion café, 
rousing bevies of quail to whirl like feathered cricket-balls 
across the lawns, and then some dalliance with a saucy jay 
or a volatile humming-bird bobbing like a cork in the spray 
of a fountain; and so back to work, and, after work, the 
homeward walk to tea, when the blaze of the poinsettias shows 
a deeper red in the cool shadows and the purple glory of sunset 
is reflected on the brown slopes and white snow-cap of “‘ Old 
Baldy.” 

This notice of a new adventure must be concluded with an 
apology and a moral. No reference can be made here to 
numerous subjects of social and literary interest, such as 
William Shakespeare (1460) of Loughborough (not Lough- 
borough Junction), Dugdale on county history, Old Chelsea, 
the Libri frauds, Repton School and Eton College. We learn 
from these documents that at the close of the seventeenth 
century Eton was a “ghastly” place in the opinion of a 
young nobleman sent there with the family tutor in attend- 
ance. This boy, when grown to man’s estate, did not survive 
his third duel, leaving an heir who became a founder of the 
Society of Dilettanti—Sic te servavit Apollo! Enough has 
perhaps been said to show that the emigration of national 
elements may provide a new stimulus to international 
appreciations as the result of international researches 

Hupert Hatt, 


CZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN POLICY. 


F the three hundred seats in the Czechoslovak Chamber 
C )es Deputies the party of the Sudeten Germans, under 

Konrad Henlein, gymnastic instructor and satellite of 
Hitler, secured forty-four in the general elections of May 19th 
and 26th. But, important as Henlein’s success has been, its 
significance alike in home and foreign policy has been over- 
estimated abroad. The fact that the Henlein party now holds 
about fifteen per cent. of the seats in the Chamber raises no 
problem of democracy or dictatorship ; it represents no more 
than an important and perhaps far-reaching development in 
the position of the Sudeten Germans in this State. Even if 
Henlein’s party were the strongest in Parliament, which it is 
not, that fact would not give it any constitutional claim to the 
leadership of the State. The Czechs and Slovaks are divided 
up into many parties, but they account with the other non- 
Germans for 774 per cent. of the population. 

The importance within the country of Henlein’s success: 
lies in the fact that the Czechs and Slovaks, for whom the 
coalition system represents the only possibility of common 
conduct of their State, come now into conflict with the 
authoritarian principle imported from Hitlerite Germany. 
The conflict is not purely on national lines. Henlein was not 
alone in employing his methods of propaganda at the elections ; 
they were copied by the Czech Fascists. Henlein was obvi- 
ously financed by Sudeten German industrialists and by the 
Third Reich in his expensive election campaign, but the big 
Czech capitalists made a similar attempt through the so-called 
National Union (Narodn1 S2dnocent) to supplant democracy 
and set in its place authoritarian government on the German 
or Italian model. While, however, the Henlein party obtained 
no less than two-thirds of the Sudeten German seats (44 
out of 66) the National Union, in spite of its huge expendi- 
ture on propaganda, secured only 17 of the 195 seats 
allocated to the Czechs and Slovaks (apart from the six 
seats of the Fascistengemeinde), or one less than at the last 
elections, in 1929. 

Thus the result of the elections throws into strong contrast 
the national character of Czechs and Germans. The Czecho- 
slovaks have shown once more that democracy and parlia- 
mentarism have become second nature to them ; the majority 
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of the Germans in the country have gone over to the Fihrer 
principle. Undoubtedly, economic factors have played a 
considerable part in this. From the outset of the crisis 
unemployment has been much more serious in the German 
border of the country than elsewhere, since it is the German- 
speaking region that contains the export industries. Dr. 
Bene’ had recognised the need for doing all that is possible 
to improve the situation of the Sudeten German export 
industries. But it would be a mistake to attach too much 
importance to these material considerations ; of much more 
importance is the German inclination for authoritarian 
methods and faith in the healing virtues of dictatorship and 
the Fihrer system, while, as the elections showed, no amount 
of expenditure on mass meetings and processions and so on 
can shift the majority of the population of Czechoslovakia 
from its absolute faith in democracy. The majority of the 
Coalition Government is, in any case, assured. 

Efforts are being made to strengthen the so-called 
“ activist ” parties, which have suffered through Henlein’s 
success, and it is recognised that the best means to this end is 
to help the Sudeten German industries out of the crisis and 
so to reduce unemployment. Work will also be necessary in 
the cultural field, for instance by meeting the demand con- 
tinually made by the Czech Left parties and the activist 
(governmental) Sudeten German parties for the erection of a 
German wireless transmitting station in order to give the 
population of the German-speaking border territories an 
alternative to the wireless programmes and propaganda of 
Hitlerite Germany. 

But for all the success of the Henlein party it is plain that 
the Czech core of the nation, which took the lead in forming 
the Republic, remains its central pillar. In strong contrast to 
the neighbouring countries which have fallen under Fascist 
dictatorships, democracy in Czechoslovakia seems more 
secure than ever after these elections. The Communists, 
whose maintenance of their position by the retention of the 
whole of their thirty seats was one of the surprises of the 
elections, renounced all anti-militarist propaganda after 
the conclusion of the Russo-Czechoslovak treaty of mutual 
assistance, and declared that they would give the Government 
their full support against any sort of Fascist attack, so that 
the Czech Left now presents a united front against Fascism 
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from the Communists to the Bene’ party. It has been plain 
to attentive observers of public opinion in the weeks since 
the elections that the striking increase in the strength of the 
Henlein party is not to be judged by the standards of what 
happened in Germany in 1932. 

Still more erroneous conclusions have been drawn in some 
quarters abroad in regard to the effect of the elections on 
foreign policy. The BeneS policy of collective pacts is less 
likely than ever to be departed from. This applies particu- 
larly to Dr. Bene’’s sincere desire to supplement the Little 
Entente by bringing Italian interests in Central Europe, 
which culminate especially in the nerve centre of Vienna, 
into closer association with Prague. There is thus no necessity 
to find the community of interests between Vienna and Prague 
merely in the statement that Bohemia is now threatened by 
Hitlerite Fascism almost as seriously as Austria is. It has 
already been shown that that is not the case, since Henlein 
still has the vast majority of the population of the Republic 
against him. This fact must be borne in mind in connection 
with certain German plans, aiming at getting control in some 
way of Czechoslovakia, establishing contact with Hungary, and 
settling the Austrian problem in accordance with Hitlerite- 
German ideas. The community of interests between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia to-day is, at all events, much too great 
to be destroyed by Prague picking a quarrel with Italy. 
Czechoslovak foreign policy still aims at achieving tolerable 
relations with Germany even under Hitler; on the other 
hand, the magnitude of the Hitlerite-German danger to the 
Central European situation is recognised just as clearly in 
Prague as in Rome, and this fact alone, even apart from the 
very important commercial and economic considerations, will 
continually tend to promote a rapprochement between Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy in the interest of a political and economic 
reorganisation of crisis-stricken Central Europe. 

It is obvious that this can only be achieved by the method 
of collective pacts, and it is no less obvious that it cannot 
possibly be achieved by bilateral agreements, which are 
constantly broken, and always will be, at the critical moment, 
if the interest of one partner or the other is considered to 
have changed. In this conviction of the absolute necessity of 
settling Central European questions and so solving the 
general problem of European peace by the method of 
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collective agreements, lies the kernel of Czechoslovak foreign 
policy. It is only on this basis of a collective system in 
Central and Eastern Europe (the necessity of which has been 
denied by Germany on exceedingly unsubstantial grounds) 
that the question of the rearmament of Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and so on, can be rightly judged. In his speech on 
May 21st Herr Hitler contended that it made no difference 
at all who it was that possessed a bomb or a tank; all that 
mattered was the fact that a bomb was a bomb, and a tank a 
tank. It is impossible to accept this view. In Czechoslovakia, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Third Reich, it is as 
clearly realised as it is in almost all the Western countries 
that it makes a great deal of difference whether the bomb is 
in the hand of the dictator of Berlin or of a nation like 
Czechoslovakia, concerned only for the protection of its 
frontiers, and with its foreign policy in the hands of a man like 
Eduard Benes. There are also scarcely any differences of 
moment between Rome and Prague on the question whether 
Austria is simply a German problem, as Herr Hitler main- 
tains, or the most important of European problems, as the 
director of Czechoslovak foreign policy has continually 
emphasised ; especially since the problem of Austrian arma- 
ment is simplified by the fact that Vienna has repeatedly 
declared that the Austrian Government has no interest at all 
in the introduction of universal military service. Thus, in 
this exceedingly important Austrian problem, important also 
for Western Europe, there is no conflict of opinion between 
Rome and Prague or the Little Entente, so that Prague would 
be unlikely to object to Austrian rearmament within the 
framework of a great system of Central European pacts 
embracing Austria. 

Hungarian rearmament is quite another question. Hun- 
garian revisionism is much the most difficult, perhaps the 
only serious source of friction between the Little Entente and 
the States united in the Rome triple pact, Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary. It was defined by M. Goémbés, the Hungarian 
Premier, in his speech in Parliament on May 28th, in which 
he expressed the desire for the setting up of a united front 
embracing Warsaw, Budapest, Vienna and Rome, and for its 
extension to Berlin. It is quite impossible, needless to say, 
for Czechoslovakia, with her policy of the reorganisation of 
the peace of Central Europe, to make terms with such schemes. 
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On this occasion Gdmbés, with many obeisances to Berlin, 
declared that the purpose of the policy pursued to-day in 
Europe was to strengthen the French system of associated 
Powers, in the interest of the stabilisation of “ the injustices 
of the Peace Treaty.” Such words are in violent conflict not 
only with the whole policy of the League of Nations, which is 
directed to the maintenance of peace, but in particular, of 
course, also to the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia. The 
extent to which present-day Hungarian policy is opposed to 
the real reorganisation of Central European economic relations 
and Central European peace was most clearly revealed by this 
sentence in the Premier’s speech: “The Third Reich is a 
reality and has realised what was expected from it.” 

Here the standpoint of the Hungarian Government is surely 
opposed not only to that of the foreign policy of Prague, but 
to European policy in general, and it is scarcely necessary to 
say that, particularly from the Czechoslovak standpoint, the 
rearmament in opposition to the League of Nations and the 
peace treaties of a State whose present rulers adopt such an 
attitude would never be tolerated. 

The recognition of Hungary’s revisionist policy has, in 
point of fact, for a long time been the chief obstacle to the 
rapprochement desired both by Prague and Rome between the 
two Central European groups, a rapprochement which, if only 
for purely economic reasons, should be in the interest not only 
of all the Danube States but also, especially, of Italy, who 
could scarcely continue indefinitely to bear the whole of the 
heavy economic and financial burdens of the agreements 
concluded in Rome by subsidising Austria and Hungary. 
Hungarian revisionism in the form here plainly laid down by 
Gombés could only be carried through by force of arms and 
by the destruction of the peace of all Europe, which remains 
an indivisible whole. The abandonment of this policy remains, 
as it always has been, the indispensable preliminary condition 
for the solution of the Central European problems. Any such 
solution will require agreement not only between Paris and 
Rome, but also between Prague and Rome; thus that 
abandonment must be recognised as the pivot of Central 
European, and accordingly also of Czechoslovak, foreign 
relations. 

In the view of Prague this question has nothing to do with 
any minority problem, although the spokesmen of Hungary, 
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and especially Count Bethlen, the ex-Prime Minister, have 
again and again based Magyar revisionism above all on the 
allegation that the Slovaks, who are described as ex-Hungarian 
citizens, have an entirely inadequate share in the administra- 
tion of the State. A very few figures will put that claim in 
proper perspective. In the administrative system taken over 
from Hungary by the Czechoslovak State there were in all 
36 Slovak civil servants and one single Ruthene. In the Hun- 
garian railway service there were 11,202 Magyars and 526 
non-Magyars—Slovaks, Germans, Ruthenes, Roumanians, 
Yugoslavs, and so on. In the postal service there were 
13,847 Magyar civil servants and 1,012 non-Magyars, only a 
few of the latter being Slovaks. To-day, in Slovakia, no 
fewer than 5,695 Slovaks are in the civil service. The Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court of Justice of the Republic is a 
Slovak. There are 4,264 Slovak clerks and officials in the 
postal service and 12,897 in the railway service in Slovakia. 

It is not the minority problem that accounts for the Hun- 
garian attitude towards Czechoslovakia and towards the 
Prague conception of Central European reconstruction and of 
European peace, but the attempt to prevent a rapprochement 
between Prague and Rome by bringing forward again and 
again the Hungarian revisionist idea. The interest served by 
this policy is not difficult to perceive after General Géring’s 
visit to Budapest. Its success remains doubtful, since almost 
everything depends on whether Italian foreign policy will 
continue to carry the burden of Hungarian revisionism. In 
any case, it is clear that this is a problem that concerns the 
peace of Europe. It is no more a purely Czechoslovak problem 
than the Austrian question is a purely German problem. 

The Little Entente represents the point of departure of 
Czechoslovak foreign policy ; lately two courses have been 
pursued for the further establishment of peace in Central 
Europe. One is the rapprochement already mentioned between 
Prague and Rome, which should dispose of the Austrian 
question and should also relieve the Central European eco- 
nomic crisis by assisting the Danube States as a whole to 
emerge from the existing condition of over-industrialisation 
and from their agrarian difficulties, of which there has been 
little prospect so long as the struggle has continued between 
five or six economic systems, each aiming at self-sufficiency 
and the whole divided politically into opposing groups looking 
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either towards Paris or Rome. Prague is doing its best to 
continue along this line, and it will be due simply to the 
intransigence of Hungarian revisionism if this union of the 
two camps in Central Europe is further delayed. 

The other course has now led to the conclusion of the 
Russo-Czechoslovak pact of mutual assistance. In order to 
appreciate the full effect of this treaty on Czechoslovak policy, 
it must be borne in mind that with the exception of her ally 
Roumania (with whom the only strategic connection is along 
a narrow strip of Carpathian Ruthenia) and the militarily 
weak Austria, Czechoslovakia is surrounded on all sides by 
States with alien forms of government and an extraordinarily 
hostile attitude towards Prague. In this Central European 
region of more or less fascistically governed States, Czecho- 
slovakia has maintained the democratic principle that unites 
her closely with Western European parliamentarism. Neither 
the severe economic crisis nor the manifold influences pro- 
ceeding from the neighbouring dictatorships, especially the 
Third Reich, on her minorities, have shaken her in her adher- 
ence to these democratic and parliamentary principles. On 
the other hand, in view of her distance from the democratic 
West, she was dependent in so high a degree on her own 
resources that the protection afforded by the treaty with 
Soviet Russia, following the conclusion of the Paris-Moscow 
treaty, represents a very considerable alleviation of her 
situation. Czech-Russian friendship is a tradition of long 
duration ; it was interrupted for a time through the influence 
of the marked hostility to Russia of certain financial circles 
in the Republic, but the sentiment of friendship has endured 
throughout. When the National Democrats, now included in 
the “ National Union,” left the Government the way was clear 
for an approach to Moscow ; Dr. Benes was able, in common 
with the other States of the Little Entente, to effect this 
necessary defensive move, and it was warmly welcomed by 
the overwhelming majority of the population. The enthusi- 
astic welcome given to Dr. Bene8 during his visit to Russia 
in the middle of June is primarily accounted for by the fact, 
on which he laid clear stress in Moscow, that Czechoslovakia 
and Russia are among the countries of which nobody on the 
Continent honestly believes that they show the slightest 
sign of any desire for expansion, still less any readiness to 
involve themselves in any military adventure to that end. 
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In this common element in their foreign policy, a policy 
which is directed simply to the maintenance of peace, lies the 
principal basis of the treaty of mutual assistance and of its 
great popularity in both countries. 

It must not be forgotten that this pact of mutual assistance 
is dependent on the treaty between Paris and Moscow, and is 
thus a consultative pact of a purely defensive nature ; it does 
not in the least aim at taking any part in the forging of an 
iron ring round Germany. But as a defensive pact it relieves 
Czechoslovakia from a certain sense of isolation, and the new 
friendship with Moscow is popularly valued at least as highly 
as that with Paris. In face of Pan-German efforts at forcible 
domination of Central Europe and the whole Continent, it is 
of importance to Prague foreign policy to be on terms of 
friendship with the other European States, especially France, 
Britain, and Soviet Russia. 

After this the principal tasks of Czechoslovak policy lie in 
the maintenance of peaceful conditions and the promotion of 
political and economic recovery in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe through the means of a steadily closer association 
between the States of the Little Entente and those of the 
Balkan Pact. The effort is being pursued, not only to con- 
summate the approach to Italy but also to incorporate 
Hungary and Bulgaria in the Central European pact system, 
so far as this may prove possible through the removal of 
Hungarian revisionism in its present exceedingly aggressive 
form. Efforts are also being made to win Poland for a policy 
of peace. But the first condition for all this is that Germany 
shall be convinced, regardless of the particular form of 
government that she may have at any time, that imperialist 
expansion in Central Europe is an impossibility, since any 
attempt in this direction is bound to come to grief in face of 
the collective readiness to ward off any European war. 

After the formation of the new Government, in which there 
were no changes of any great importance, the Czech Parlia- 
ment was prorogued until the autumn ; thus the important 
events of June and July in European politics were not 
debated, although they closely concerned Czechoslovakia. 
After the reassembly of Parliament in the autumn it is ex- 
pected that there will be a reconstruction of the Cabinet, with 
the probable accession of the (Clerical-Democratic) Slovaks./ 

GERHARD SCHACHER. 
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Cuaos In Europe. 


HERE stands the British Government, where the 

French, where the Italian, in contemporary European 

diplomacy ? In July 1935 those questions were being 
asked, but could not be answered. Only three months before, 
when the Stresa Conference registered its findings (April 14th), 
the alignment of diplomatic feeling in Europe was unusually 
clear. The British, French and Italian Governments equally 
disapproved of Germany’s unilateral and defiant policy. The 
fact that so clear a contour was so quickly blurred, and blurred 
beyond recognition, is curious enough to merit a closer inspec- 
tion. The kaleidoscope of European diplomacy in these days 
tends to change so quickly that by the time these lines see the 
light it is possible there may have been another major change. 
Indeed, it was obvious from the excellent speech made in the 
House of Commons by Sir Samuel Hoare on July 11th that 
the British Government was bent upon regaining the con- 
fidence both of France and of Italy as a means to restarting 
negotiations on lines more recognisably like those which were 
pursued before the Anglo-German naval treaty was concluded. 
He said many things about the special and permanent nature 
of Anglo-French friendship, and about their common ideas of 
freedom ; he made no criticism of Italy in the Abyssinian 
context. He did, indeed, contrive to please both French and 
Italian opinion. 

The precise stages through which what may be called the 
Stresa spirit has been deflated are interesting not only in 
themselves as a curious episode in European history, but as 
something permanently symptomatic of diplomatic relations 
in Europe. The Stresa front was so firm that the representa- 
tives of the three Powers went straight to Geneva and pro- 
posed a now notorious resolution. It was submitted in the 
joint names of Sir John Simon, M. Laval and Baron Aloisi. 
The gaunt magnitude of what has happened since then can- 
not adequately be measured unless the exact words of that 
resolution, which was duly passed on April 17th, be recalled ; 
for the subsequent flouting of their own resolution by those 
three Powers has an almost artistic verbal completeness. On 


April 17th then the Council “ (1) Declares that Germany has 
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failed in the duty which lies upon all the members of the 
international community to respect the undertakings which 
they have contracted, and condemns any unilateral repudia- 
tion of international obligations. (2) Invites the Governments 
which took the initiative in the plan of February 3rd, 1935, or 
which gave their approval to it, to continue the negotiations 
so initiated, and in particular to frame the conclusion, within 
the framework of the League of Nations, of the agreements 
which may appear necessary to attain the objects defined in 
this plan, due account being taken of the obligations of the 
Covenant, with a view to assuring the maintenance of peace. 
(3) Considering that the unilateral repudiation of interna- 
tional obligations may endanger the very existence of the 
League of Nations as an organisation for maintaining peace 
and promoting security, (2) Decides that such repudiation, 
without prejudice to the application of measures already 
provided in international agreements should, in the event of 
its having relation to undertakings concerning the security 
of peoples, and the maintenance of peace in Europe, call into 
play all appropriate measures on the part of members of the 
League and within the framework of the Covenant; () 
Requests a committee composed of . . . (names left blank)... 
to propose for this purpose measures to render the Covenant 
more effective in the organisation of collective security, and 
to define in particular the economic and financial measures 
which might be applied should, in the future, a State, whether 
a member of the League of Nations or not, endanger peace by 
unilateral repudiation of its international obligations.” 

In itself it was an absurd resolution. On the one hand it 
subjected Germany to what Mr. Garvin called a mock trial, 
which was a preposterous thing to do. On the other hand, it 
set up a machinery for dealing with subsequent violations of 
the treaty, when every baby in diplomatic practice knew both 
that such subsequent violations were inevitable, were even 
made inevitable by the very nature of the original violation, 
and that the League of Nations could never deal with them 
when they did occur. But the interesting thing was that the 
unanimity of feeling between Great Britain, France and Italy 
was, at the time, strong enough to create the assurance which 
underlay the Geneva resolution. Before the end of April, 
Germany herself again contributed to the consolidation of that 
unanimity, for in the last few days of the month it became 
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known that she had already secretly violated the treaty in 
another respect. It became known that she had not only 
planned to build twelve submarines—submarines being totally 
forbidden to Germany by the treaty—but had nearly com- 
pleted the building. The designs had been drawn up at the end 
of last year, the parts had been manufactured during the 
winter, and in the second week of April orders had been given 
for the work of assembly to begin. The Stresa spirit therefore 
waxed strong throughout the month of May. Herr Hitler’s 
Reichstag speech of May 2ist still further inflamed it, for 
beneath his pacific words there ran an equivocal meaning. 
Now it had been arranged when Sir John Simon visited 
Berlin on March 26th, that a German naval delegation should 
come to London to explain informally to the British Govern- 
ment why exactly os Hitler demanded for the German 
navy a tonnage equivalent to between thirty-five per cent. 
and fifty per cent. of the British navy. It had been arranged 
that the delegation should come in the second week of May. 
But in May the Stresa feeling was so strong that no German 
delegation could visit any of the three capitals. By the 
beginning of June, however, Herr von Ribbentrop decided to 
face the adventure. He and his colleagues left Berlin on 
June znd. On June 4th he met Sir John Simon in London. 
From that day has to be dated the disintegration of the 
Stresa relationship between Great Britain, France and Italy. 
The drama developed quickly. The Anglo-German talks 
began on June 4th. On June 7th the British Government 
informed the French Government that the talks were ex- 
ploratory only. On that day the talks themselves were 
adjourned for Whitsuntide. They were resumed on June 14th, 
Great Britain in the meantime having swapped horses, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare being the Foreign Secretary destined to 
clinch the agreement with Germany. In fact the agreement 
in principle was reached on that day. It was recorded in 
writing on June 18th, the form of record being an exchange 
of letters between Sir Samuel Hoare and Herr von Ribben- 
trop. The text of the letters was issued as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 4930). The French reply to the British Government’s 
Note of June 7th had been received in London the night 
before, by which time the deed had been done. French 
opinion burst into indignation, not because of anything con- 
tained in the substance of the agreement itself, but because 
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of the method by which it had been achieved. Not only had 
France on June 7th been informed that the talks were to be 
only exploratory: she received no further communication 
from London before she was informed of the accomplished 
fact, and in innocent bliss had, in the meantime, written a 
Note in answer to the British first Note, only to discover that 
it reached London at the very moment when the original 
British Note was being belied. 

What then did the Anglo-German naval agreement con- 
tain? Germany gave a “‘ permanent and definite” under- 
taking not to exceed a ratio of 35 : 100 to British tonnage in 
each category of naval construction, except that of sub- 
marines. For submarines the figure forty-five per cent. was 
substituted, but Germany was given the right to build to 
parity with the British Empire in vague contingencies un- 
specified. In the event of such contingencies arising the 
additional German submarine tonnage was to be transferred 
from that of another category. It was not to constitute an 
increase in aggregate tonnage. In the House of Commons on 
June 21st Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, explained the British motive. He made four 
points : first, that the agreement would help towards a more 
general agreement about naval armaments ; second, that the 
elimination of naval competition from Anglo-German rela- 
tions, independently of the naval strengths of other countries, 
was in itself a valuable achievement; third, that in fact 
Germany was already constructing naval armaments beyond 
the limits prescribed by the Treaty of Versailles, and that, 
therefore, the juridical argument was of only academic 
interest ; fourth, that this was to be the first step in a renewed 
attempt upon the general problem of armaments, on the sea, 
on the land, in the air. 

Of the substance of the agreement there was no French 
complaint. German submarines were of interest to Britain, 
not to France. Money spent by Germany on her fleet could 
not be spent on tanks and guns for use on the French 
frontier. The complaint was of the method. France was not 
only not consulted. She was misled. Subsequent reflection 
has not dimmed the surprise caused both at home and abroad 
by what took place. By whatever route the British Govern- 
ment tried to retrace its steps to Stresa, the blunder of 
the naval agreement itself could not be retrieved. It had 
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far-reaching effects. The arguments advanced by those who 
sought to justify it became weaker as the time passed. On the 
one hand they said that Part V of the Treaty of Versailles 
was already in effect dead, and that therefore the juridical 
allegation that Great Britain had joined Germany in a new 
violation of the treaty fell to the ground. On the other hand, 
they said that if the British Government had not accepted 
Germany’s offer of stabilisation on a thirty-five per cent. basis 
the next offer would have been fifty per cent. and that in any 
case Germany would have gone on building. Both those 
arguments were hard even for the British people to under- 
stand. It was not easy to see what good could result from 
Great Britain’s violating the treaty merely because it had 
already been violated: and if Germany anyhow would go 
on building, why give her an unnecessary British approval? 
But the most curious aspect of the situation was that the 
naval agreement in its final form was nothing like it was in the 
form first proposed. The original proposal was for stabilisation 
on the level of thirty-five per cent. for Germany against one 
hundred per cent. for Great Britain. The British Admiralty 
was attracted to that proposal mainly because it would imply 
a stabilisation of Germany’s submarines at that level. Great 
Britain happens to be more vulnerable to submarines than 
any country in the world. She is dependent for four-fifths of 
‘her food upon the merchant fleets. To restrict the number of 
Germany’s submarines therefore was an attractive suggestion 
to the British Admiralty, whose duty it is to safeguard the 
overseas communications. Herr von Ribbentrop, having 
started the conference with an ultimatum to the effect that 
unless the 35 : 100 ratio were accepted at the beginning of 
the conference as the result to be achieved at the end of the 
conference, he would not talk at all, next proceeded, when the 
conference was actually at work on that basis, to alter that 
basis. He altered it in two stages. First he demanded that 
in the case of submarines the percentage figure should be 
forty-five per cent. instead of thirty-five per cent., and next 
he demanded that Germany be given the right to build sub- 
marines up to one hundred per cent.—not of Great Britain’s 
strength, but of the British Empire, in contingencies unfore- 
seen, but to be judged exclusively by Germany. The really 
amazing thing was that the British Government accepted 
- such an agreement. The whole original attraction was that 
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Germany’s submarines would be limited to thirty-five per 
cent. of Great Britain’s total. The agreement actually 
accepted gave to Germany more than one hundred per cent. 
of Great Britain’s total, and the only condition to be satisfied 
by Germany before building up to that maximum is that she 
shall first engage in “‘ friendly discussion ” with the British 
Government. 

Wonders never cease. When, on February 3rd, the French 
and British Governments suggested to the German Govern- 
ment that negotiations should be started for a general system 
of security, Germany’s answer was that she would negotiate 
only with each other Power separately. Great Britain then 
rejected the German tactic. She has now accepted it. When 
Sir John Simon was in Berlin he rejected Herr Hitler’s offer 
to stabilise naval building on a thirty-five per cent. basis. 
The British Government has now given him more than he 
then asked for. 

Lest it be thought that the above comments are unfair to 
the facts, the relevant passages of the agreement are here 
quoted. In section two of his letter to Herr von Ribbentrop, 
Sir Samuel Hoare wrote : 

““(c) Germany will adhere to the ratio 35: 100 in all 
circumstances, e.g. the ratio will not be affected by the 
construction of other Powers. If the general equilibrium of 
naval armaments, as normally maintained in the past, should 
be violently upset by any abnormal and exceptional con- 
struction by other Powers, the German Government reserve 
the right to invite His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to examine the new situation thus created. 

“‘(d) The German Government favour, in the matter of 
limitation of naval armaments, that system which divides 
naval vessels into categories, fixing the maximum tonnage 
and/or armament for vessels in each category, and allocates 
the tonnage to be allowed to each Power by categories of 
vessels. Consequently, in principle, and subject to (f) below, 
the German Government are prepared to apply the thirty-five 
per cent, ratio to the tonnage of each category of vessel to be 
maintained, and to make any variation of this ratio in a 
particular category or categories dependent on the arrange- 
ments to this end that may be arrived at in a future general 
treaty on naval limitation, such arrangements being based on 
the principle that any increase in one category would be 
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compensated for by a corresponding reduction in others. If 
no general treaty on naval limitation should be concluded, or 
if the future general treaty should not contain provision 
creating limitation by categories, the manner and degree in 
which the German Government will have the right to vary 
the thirty-five per cent. ratio in one or more categories will 
be a matter for settlement by agreement between the German 
Government and His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, in the light of the naval situation then existing. 

“(e) If, and for so long as, other important naval Powers 
retain a single category for cruisers and destroyers, Germany 
shall enjoy the right to have a single category for these two 
classes of vessels, although she would prefer to see these 
classes in two categories. 

““(f) In the matter of submarines, however, Germany, 
while not exceeding the ratio of 35 : 100 in respect of total 
tonnage, shall have the right to possess a submarine tonnage 
equal to the total submarine tonnage possessed by the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
German Government, however, undertake that, except in the 
circumstances indicated in the immediately following sen- 
tence, Germany’s submarine tonnage shall not exceed forty- 
five per cent. of the total of that possessed by the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The German Govern- 
ment reserve the right, in the event of a situation arising 
which in their opinion makes it necessary for Germany to 
avail herself of her right, to a percentage of submarine 
tonnage exceeding the forty-five per cent. above mentioned, 
to give notice to this effect to His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, and agree that the matter shall be the 
subject of friendly discussion before the German Government 
exercise that right. 

“(g) Since it is highly improbable that the calculation of 
the thirty-five per cent. ratio should give for each category 
of vessels tonnage figures exactly divisible by the maximum 
individual tonnage permitted for ships in that category, it 
may be necessary that adjustments should be made in order 
that Germany shall not be debarred from utilising her tonnage 
to the full. It has consequently been agreed that the German 
Government and His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom will settle by common accord what adjustments are 
necessary for this purpose, and it is understood that this 
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procedure shall not result in any substantial or permanent 
departure from the ratio 35 : 100 in respect of total strengths. 

The British Government was so alarmed by its effect on 
France that Mr. Eden was promptly instructed to undertake 
another adventure, this time not quite so happily as before. 
He reached Paris on June 21st, Rome on June 24th, Paris 
again on June 27th. He landed at Croydon that same evening. 
In the first instance, the impression he necessarily created was 
defensive. In French eyes Britain had violated Versailles, 
Stresa, and Geneva at a stroke. In Italian eyes, Britain had 
demonstrated the tactical wisdom of Germany and Japan in 
leaving Geneva as the first step towards an agreed fulfilment 
of their objects. French disquiet was due to the new discovery 
that when Mr. Eden left Paris on June 23rd he said nothing 
about his fixed intention of discussing with Signor Mussolini 
the matter of Ethiopia, though that matter was of concern to 
France, a signatory of the 1906 tripartite treaty. The sug- 
gested railway, for instance, would run alongside the existing 
French railway. 

The general burden of the British defence, as explained by 
Mr. Eden on his second visit to M. Laval, was that the Anglo- 
German naval agreement did not prejudice any other naval 
agreement, might encourage a general arms agreement, and 
on its merits prevented something worse. In the matter of 
Ethiopia, it was merely on the point of courtesy that the 
proposals were announced to Signor Mussolini first. M. Laval 
was assured that British policy had no intention of departing 
from the collective principles enunciated on February 3rd. 

Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell on June 25th told the House of 
Commons that Germany had undertaken to agree to Part IV 
of the London Naval Treaty, whereby submarines are pre- 
cluded from “ unrestricted” warfare upon surface vessels. 
In other words, Germany offered not again to resort to the 
Shrecklichkeit we heard so much of during the last war. That 
offer was worth a good deal to those who derive amusement 
from high diplomacy. M. Tardiew’s once famous plan for 
‘““ humanising ” a submarine was equally useful, in that sense. 

The alarm caused by British diplomacy and the further 
complication of Italy’s projected war in Abyssinia was not 
confined to the Great Powers. In the first week of July Mr. 
Titulescu came to London. It was a fair commentary on the 
prevailing nature of British foreign policy that some surprise 
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was apparently caused in official quarters by what Mr. 
Titulescu said to Mr. Baldwin and to Sir Samuel Hoare. Mr. 
Titulescu came to express the views of the Little Entente and 
the Balkan Entente on the new European situation. The 
members of the British Government have in recent weeks 
been so concentrated upon the matter of the Anglo-German 
naval agreement and the Italo-Abyssinian dispute that they 
seem to have lost sight of some of the wider implications of 
those questions. Sir Samuel Hoare is understood to have 
explained to Mr. Titulescu that before Herr Ribbentrop left 
London, he was given the clearest warning against deducing 
that the conclusion of the Anglo-German naval agreement 
implied any change in major British policy in Europe. Sir 
Samuel went on to explain that Great Britain had nc alterna- 
tive but to conclude that agreement, but that it did not affect 
Britain’s loyalty to the League of Nations or to the Stresa 
policy ; that when, for example, the question of the air con- 
vention was discussed, it would be the firm policy of the 
British Government not to discuss it bilaterally with Germany. 
The practical effect of that policy would be that France 
would be able to withhold her consent to an air convention 
until she was convinced that the British Government was 
sincere in its protestation of loyalty to Stresa and Geneva. 
As regards the Abyssinian question, Mr. Titulescu was given 
to understand that the British Government regarded that 
question as precisely a test case both for the collective system 
and for the League of Nations: for if the collective system 
could not prevent an Italian aggression against a fellow 
member of the League of Nations, how could it hope to 
restrain German aggression against any of Germany’s neigh- 
bours ? 

Mr. Titulescu’s visit did an immense amount of good. 
Everybody knows that Germany—or at any rate many 
influential people in Germany—are merely waiting for Italy 
to be irrevocably involved in an Abyssinian war. If and 
when that happens, we shall hear a good deal about the 
Anschluss. The British Government, which has allowed it 
to be understood that the possibility of League sanctions in 
Abyssinia’s behalf cannot be ruled out, has never shown any 
inclination to undertake a firm commitment to take action 
against a German annexation of Austria. It was in this 
respect that Mr. Titulescu’s visit to London did good. 
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Austria’s first line of defence against Germany is the combined 
power of the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente. British 
and French interests are deeply involved in the maintenance 
of Austria’s independence. Yet it is clearly impossible for the 
Little Entente and the Balkan Entente to constitute any con- 
vincing deterrent against a German repetition of what hap- 
pened last summer so long as the British and F rench Govern- 
ments are at variance. 

That was one reason why Sir George Clerk, on July 4th, 
was instructed to consult M. Laval about the possibility of 
recapturing Anglo-French co-operation. It was not surprising 
that Sir George’s initial reception was a little unpromising. 
French opinion was naturally disturbed by its cumulative 
experience of British methods in high diplomacy. When Mr. 
Eden passed through Paris on his way to Rome, and actually 
talked with M. Laval, he had the new proposals about 
Abyssinia in his pocket, yet refrained from taking M. Laval 
into his confidence. It makes no impression on French 
opinion to be told that the nature of those proposals could 
not be disclosed in Paris before they were disclosed in Rome. 
The British Government found that the price has to be paid 
for the adoption of such methods. Every attempt was made 
to recapture French confidence. It was not an easy thing to 
do. Not only by the treaty concluded last January between 
France and Italy was France committed to a disinterested 
attitude in Abyssinia outside the zone of the Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa railway. There was the further melancholy fact that 
French opinion was so distrustful of British intentions that 
it was not disposed to sacrifice its friendly relations with Italy. 
It is a long time since European high diplomacy found itself 
in such a tangle. 

It was clear that Signor Mussolini was concentrated on his 
Ethiopian adventure, and that neither Stresa nor Geneva 
meant much to him by contrast. To people of normal imagina- 
tion and intelligence the idea that economic sanctions can in 
any circumstances be used by the League of Nations is so 
grotesque and unpractical as to lose its initial terror. Only a 
pure politician can conceive the notion of closing the Suez 
canal to Italian ships. Even if France agreed to such a 
step—a contingency remotely improbable both because 
France at the moment distrusts Great Britain more than she 
ever distrusted Italy, even in the post-war decade of Franco- 
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Italian tension, and because French realism would never lend 
itself to such folly—the blockade would have to be the business 
of the British navy. An Anglo-Italian naval war in the 
Mediterranean as a means to peace in Abyssinia is the sort of 
political nightmare that contemporary political thought so 
easily breeds. Common sense has deserted high diplomacy in 
Europe. The same voices that cry for sanctions cry also for 
disarmament. 

Signor Mussolini is a dictator. He depends for his authority 
upon his success in persuading the Italian people that 
dictatorship is better for them than democracy. One of his 
earliest objects was Italian colonial development. He has 
indeed done good work in Italian Somaliland and in Eritrea. 
He has used Italian money for the development of agriculture, 
communications and buildings. He has tried to cultivate 
commercial relations with Abyssinia. In 1928 he negotiated 
a Treaty of Friendship with Abyssinia. But Addis Ababa has 
never welcomed his advances. He has not been allowed to 
develop communications between Italian Somaliland and 
Eritrea. The Abyssinians have never offered to him any 
equivalent benefit to the one they conferred on France by 
the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway, and they have rigorously 
excluded Italian goods in favour of Japanese goods, not 
wholly on economic grounds. His prestige since the Wal Wal 
incident has been engaged in gaining for Italy some guarantee 
that in the future Italy shall receive better treatment from 
Abyssinia. German agents have been active in Addis Ababa 
in the opposite sense. Gradually Signor Mussolini has reached 
the position where he is committed to conquer Abyssinia, 
with a view to political as well as economic ascendancy. The 
resultant situation has many ugly aspects. Abyssinia is a 
member of the League of Nations. But the precedents of 
Japan and Manchuria, of Germany and armaments, carry 
more weight with Signor Mussolini than does Italy’s member- 
ship of the League of Nations. The British Government, 
having itself destroyed the Stresa Policy, which combined 
the French, Italian and British interests alike, and having 
thereby damped even French interest in the League of 
Nations, is now engaged in an attempt to mobilise the feeling 
of the League of Nation enthusiasts against one of the few 
remaining Great Power members of the League of Nations. 
What good can be expected from an Italian emulation of 
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Japanese and German tactics about the League of Nations is 
not clear. The League itself is at stake; but that is not the 
main cause at stake. There are not many students of affairs 
who would presume to suggest a solution. The immediate 

roblem as diagnosed by the British Government by the 
middle of July was to recapture French confidence in British 
intentions with a view toa joint exploration of any oppor- 
tunity for further mediation that might arise. 

Grorce GLascow. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
FIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Leigh Hunt has a story that the strange, “ stickit ” clergy- 
man, his own eccentric father, who could do nothing right 
in his own interest, once fell into hot debate with a bishop, 
possibly Louth. At last that prelate, perhaps surprised by the 
freedom of his antagonist, said : ‘‘ Do you know who I am?” 
“Yes, my lord,” replied Hunt, with a low bow, “‘ dust and 
ashes.” Admittedly that was not, in the eighteenth century, 
the way to treat a bishop. Perhaps even now it would not be 
healthy conduct in an unbeneficed cleric, nor wholly pious in 
a married one, since “‘ he that provideth not for the people of 
his own house is worse than an infidel.” But to-day it is as 
little likely that the question would be asked as that the 
answer would be given. In the eighteenth century the ques- 
tion was less improbable ; for a bishop, even a “ little bishop,” 
was a great personage, rarely subject to challenging discus- 
sion from his inferiors. The emphasis was then stronger upon 
the bishop’s lordship than upon the diocesan claims which 
to-day absorb him. 

Professor Sykes in his valuable work does not minimise the 
temporal dignity of the episcopate ; indeed, he enforces it. 

* Church and State in England in the Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. Norman Sykes, 
M.A., D.Phil. Cambridge University Press, 1934. 
VoL. CXLVIII. 16 
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But he also explains it. One of the most important parts of 
his book is devoted to an analysis of the political claims upon 
the Georgian bishops as legislators and counsellors in the 
State. Their duties as members of the House of Lords lay as 
heavy upon them as the calls of their dioceses, and explain, 
in part, the difficulties of diocesan supervision. A bishop was, 
in fact, required to ride two horses at once. As much a 
legislator as any peer of the realm, he must reside for months 
of the year in London, whilst the exigencies of time and dis- 
tance, of bad roads and foul weather, made it impossible 
during the remainder of the year for the most conscientious 
prelate to do in his diocese all that he wished. Moreover, he 
could in many cases be “ whipped” to a debate or to a 
division more readily than his lay colleagues. For the 
inequality of episcopal incomes gave ministers a constant 
hold over all but the greatest on the bench. The “ little 
bishops ” were ill paid by their sees, had often to be given 
pluralities of necessity if they were to have incomes sufficient 
to their obligations, and in some cases could hardly have been 
induced to accept the lesser sees unless these had carried with 
them the hope of “ translation.” It may be agreed that this 
“lively expectation of favours to come” was linked to the 
dangers of political subserviency, but Professor Sykes is able 
to show that the Georgian episcopate was neither as weak 
nor as time-serving as is sometimes supposed. Not only does 
he make a significant contribution to the constitutional 
history of the century by placing the political burdens of the 
episcopate in correct perspective, but he is also able to 
establish the fact that in the performance of diocesan duties 
they were more conscientious and zealous than their critics 
have allowed, and compared favourably in energy and devo- 
tion with their predecessors in the golden age of the Caroline 
Church. To the modern reader the record of their activity in 
confirmation, which Professor Sykes fully demonstrates by 
facts and figures, is little short of amazing when one calls to 
mind the difficulties of communication in some large dioceses, 
and remembers that these physical difficulties had to be over- 
come by men in general no longer young. 

We have spoken mainly of the episcopate because it 
occupies a foremost place in any consideration of the Georgian 
Church. But Professor Sykes gives us the most comprehensive 
picture we have of the whole life of the Church from Anne to 
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the middle of the reign of George III. The life and work of the 
parochial clergy are described, from sound evidence, as care- 
fully and skilfully as the character and functions of the 
bishops. Professor Sykes is not uncritical. Indeed, he finds 
much to deplore. But his criticism is criticism in perspective, 
not the facile condemnation of something just pictured out of 
drawing. In the upshot we learn of a surprising amount of 
good to be praised, as well as of evils to be condemned. He 
puts us in a position to judge upon evidence, at many points 
for the first time; and he is often content to state his case 
and to leave the reader to form an ultimate judgment for 
himself. His book is a first-rate piece of research, based to a 
very great extent upon a prolonged examination of ample, 
though scattered, manuscript sources. By his admirable 
scholarship no less than by his skilled exposition, Professor 
Sykes places his readers under great obligation, and enables 
them for the first time to judge the Georgian Church upon 
fact instead of prejudice. 
G. §. Vertcx. 


* * * * * 


KENYA CON AMORE.* 


White Man’s Country, by Mrs. Elspeth Huxley* appears 
over the sub-title Lord Delamere and the making of Kenya. 
It is a racy biography of this settler-politician who cut himself 
adrift from his ancestral estate in Cheshire and devoted the 
last forty years of his life to an eager participation in the 
farming and political fortunes of the East Africa Protector- 
ate, which has since 1920 been Kenya Colony. He was the 
first resident to receive assistance on any considerable scale 
from the local Government. This took the form of a grant 
of 100,000 acres of land at a yearly rent of one halfpenny an 
acre. He then “ cast himself for the rdle of capitalist experi- 
menter ” in the undertaking of “ proving, on a spectacular 
scale, that the highlands were rich farming land, and, above 
all, a White Man’s country.” The first needed no proof, for 
an African population aggregating some two millions had 
maintained themselves in food, housing and clothing, solely 
off the soil and without any imports whatever for generations, 
and all travellers had vouched for the immense productivity 
of the region. As regards the latter problem Lord Delamere 

* Two vols., xii + 315 and 333 pp., illustrations and maps. Macmillan & Co. 25s. 
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has come and toiled and passed to his fathers, and we are still 
far from any accepted proof for or against his thesis. 

Mrs. Huxley is quite frank about her sources of information. 
Being entrusted by Lord Delamere’s widow with the compila- 
tion of this lengthy memoir, it is scarcely remarkable that 
perfervid supporters of Lord Delamere’s political dreams 
make up the bulk of the local authorities whose names she 
cites. Her account is one of forty years’ happenings among 
folk who were for the most part “too preoccupied with 
pioneering to keep many records,” while the central figure 
of her story “ wrote no diaries and few letters,” preferring 
to do his correspondence, when possible, by telegram. So 
at times she has been let down badly, with the result that her 
recital is at many points more piquant than reliable, and 
lengthier than it need have been. No eulogy from her local 
witnesses is too high for those in authority who helped 
movements towards increased political influence for the 
settler community, while those, from Secretaries of State and 
visiting Commissions of Enquiry down to junior officials, who 
had the temerity to question or counter the views of Lord 
Delamere’s henchmen receive castigation which makes 
diverting reading. A less pleasing feature of this mass- 
collaboration is a certain impairment of good taste, as when 
the author of the most despicable Government circular 
throughout Kenya’s restless history is referred to as having 
“like Cranmer, lighted a flame that burnt fiercely for years.” 
The circular referred to was the infelicitous Labour Order 
of 1912 in which African “chiefs,” who were, and still are, 
salaried Government personnel, were enjoined, under pain 
of official displeasure, to influence their tribesmen and women 
to work for settlers. 

Throughout this jaunty couple of volumes the reader’s 
attention, untroubled by much in the way of documentation, 
is carried along on a stream of engaging anecdote. The note 
of moral indignation nowhere obtrudes. Ordinarily its place 
is taken by the more entertaining device of epigrammatic 
abruptness—as when one reads of the finale of a punitive 
expedition against the Nandi tribe. “ The chief Jaibon, who 
was supposed to have been at the bottom of all the trouble,” 
having come to the British camp “ to discuss terms,” was, 
we are told, “ shot in the heart with the officer’s revolver as 
he shook hands, and the war was over.” 
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If Kenya has more skeletons in her cupboard than any other 
of our smaller dependencies, the custodians of that collection 
have at least developed, under constant strictures from 
England, an unsurpassed technique for diverting public 
attention from their painful exhibit. No one reading this 
careful selection of anecdotes would gather that the male 
British resident between the ages of eighteen and fifty is 
automatically a conscript and that if he fails or refuses to 
enrol in a so-called Defence Force he shall, by law, “ be 
deemed to have enrolled” ; nor that in the white farming 
area any farmer or manager can, without a warrant, arrest 
anyone who has in his possession anything listed as ‘‘ produce” 
if he elects to believe the produce to have been stolen, and 
that thereupon “ such person shall be deemed to have stolen 
the same.” It is recorded that Lord Delamere stoutly 
resisted proposals to tax Africans as a means of forcing them 
on to the wage market, but silence is maintained as to his 
preference for land theft from Africans for the same purpose. 
Giving evidence to a Labour Commission in 1912 he said: 


If the policy was to be continued that every native was to be 
a landholder of a sufficient area on which to establish himself, 
then the question of a satisfactory labour supply would never be 
settled ; . . . the soundest policy would be to curtail the Reserves, 
and though it might take a few years before the effect on the labour 
supply was apparent, the results would be permanent. 


As this is perhaps the most widely quoted of all His Lordship’s 
obiter dicta, its suppression here is noteworthy. 

No one would gather from the book that a fan of branch 
railways built to develop blocks of white farms was run at an 
annual loss of over {200,000 for years together. Instances 
of suppressio veri on topics where the truth would be em- 
barrassing could be multiplied easily to an extent of at least 
three times the length of this review. War-time days in 
Kenya are described with vigour and effect, but the position 
of British Indians in the Colony is treated with such prejudice 
and arrogance as to be merely unpleasant. Great play is 
made with pronouncements (of which the authors still appear 
to be proud) in disparagement of the Indian population which 
were at once so base and baseless that Lord Milner formally 
repudiated them at the time in the House of Lords on behalf 
of the British Government. 
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The writing reaches a refreshing level when it is Mrs. 
Huxley’s sole production uninspired by her cohort of col- 
laborators—notably in numerous passages descriptive of 
scenery and climate ina small patch of Africa topographically 
unique. The maps are good and the photographs are excellent 
—not least so the few that were taken by the author herselfw 


Wm. McGrecor Ross. 


* * * * * 


THE BRONTES.* 


“My dear young lady, I don’t care to have those women 
mentioned at my table.” Thus a mid-Victorian Canon to a 
guest expressing admiration of the Bronté sisters. Few women 
can have been more discussed at dinner-tables since. The 
incident is among those related at the close of Miss Delafield’s 
fascinating compilation. She has surveyed the field of con- 
temporary records very thoroughly, and, though much of the 
material it has yielded will necessarily be already familiar to 
Bronté students, it is a great convenience to have it brought 
together, arranged under stimulating headings. Among the 
items which may be new to some readers one may instance 
the Cowan Bridge School records of the sisters’ juvenile 
attainments; the reminiscences contributed by Ellen Nussey 
to Scribner’s Magazine in 1871 ; Catherine Winkworth’s letter 
describing at some length a talk she had with Charlotte on her 
approaching marriage ; Sir George Murray Smith’s account 
of his first reading of the MS. of Jane Eyre, and of his inter- 
view with the unknown Currer and Acton Bell (the encounter 
so well known from their side) ; the allusions to Jane Eyre and 
Shirley in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, and the impression made by 
Charlotte on Millais, as reported by his daughter : ‘‘ Her eyes 
were quite remarkable . . . (she) remained in appearance his 
idea of a woman of genius . . . (she) looked tired with her 
own brains.” We appreciate having in full, or in very con- 
siderable portions, the reviews of the poems and novels, as 
e.g. in the Spectator, Palladium, Edinburgh, and Quarterly, 
tantalising references to which elsewhere have whetted our 
curiosity. We are glad also to see included Harriet Martineau’s 


“The Brontés. Their Lives recorded by their Contemporaries. Compiled with an 
Introduction by E. M. Delafield. The Hogarth Press. 1935. 8s. 6d. 
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tribute to Charlotte after her death, “ grand and tender,” as 
Mrs. Gaskell called it, and Charlotte’s own biographical notice 
of Emily and Anne (preface to the 1850 edition of Wuthering 
Heights), where some passages are surely unsurpassed in 
poignant feeling and mastery of language. Charlotte’s letters, 
the most revealing biography, are freely used here. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s manipulation of her character, and suppression, 
unavoidable as it may then have been, of her letters to M. 
Héger, do, to quote the present Introduction, “ throw the 
whole portrait of Charlotte slightly out of focus. So, too, does 
Mrs. Gaskell’s determination to see her as the angel of the 
home—which she was not.” (One sometimes wonders whether 
Mrs. Gaskell when in Brussels was shown more than extracts 
from those letters?) Miss Delafield makes the interesting 
suggestion that the “ close relationship ”’ between Emily and 
Anne was possible to Emily because it “ was always kept on a 
childish level.”’ She disbelieves in Branwell’s part-authorship 
of Wuthering Heights, differing in this from Mr. E. F. Benson, 
whose Charlotte Bronté should be read alongside her book. 
That and the other conundrums attaching to the family 
history remain unsolved, in spite of endless conjectures, some 
of them based on the flimsiest evidence. On other aspects of 
Wuthering Heights, however, light has recently been thrown by 
two writers. Lord David Cecil, in his Early Victorian Novelists, 
propounds an alluring theory on the motif running through it, 
while a good case is made out by Mrs. Harrison for its partial 
derivation from what at first sight seems a wildly improbable 
source, to wit, Methodism! In her able and attractive account 
of some immediate followers of Wesley* she has a chapter on 
** Reactions in Haworth Parsonage.” After reminding us that 
“ Aunt” came of a Cornish Methodist family, and that 
Charlotte speaks of acquaintance with “mad Methodist 
magazines ” and their lurid contents, she argues that these 
last may have furnished Emily with suggestions for plots, 
while fear in any form, even fear of sin, was repugnant to her, 
so that “she loads her scorn on Joseph, the Methodist of 
Wuthering Heights, as scapegoat for all of his kind.” More 
convincing, we think, is the likeness in name and certain par- 
ticulars of Earnshaw to a former incumbent, Grimshaw, and 
of Jabes Branderham to the famous and forceful Methodist 


* Methodist Good Companions. By G. Elsie Harrison. Epworth Press. 1935. 38. 6d. 
The other chapters in this book will also be found full of interest. 
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leader, Jabez Bunting, some of whose actual words are put 
in the mouth of the fictitious preacher. But Mrs, Harrison 

ushes her theory too far by ignoring the local gossip of 
“ Tabby ” and Branwell as other undoubted sources, and by 
identifying the ecstasies of religion in the Methodists with 
those of human passion in the tale. Nor can Haworth Par- 
sonage have been exactly “ decorous ” with Branwell in it! 
(Here one may perhaps add that, if Charlotte did show herself 
censorious towards him, he is coming in to-day for more than 
his due meed of sympathy and she of blame.) 

The “two offers of marriage” of which Miss Delafield 
speaks should be three (before Mr. Nicholls’), and the “ early 
visitor ” (p. 40) was certainly Ellen Nussey tite ae 


* * * * * 


AS THE FOREIGNER SAW US.* 


Thomas de Laune, in a prefatory poem to his little book on 
London (1681), asks the reader to ‘‘ look through this little 
book as through a glass” in which to view the London 
panorama. Mr. Letts has used his foreign reporters in such a 
way: they are to “hold the mirror up to nature” for us. 
Two queries inevitably formulate themselves. Are we justified 
in thus gazing at our own poor image? If so, is the reflection 
in the mirror a true likeness? On the first point historians 
should prove reassuring in that they welcome every scrap of 
evidence as their solemn birthright, but the second is less 
easily resolved. One might lightly quibble on the absence of 
any absolute standard of true resemblance. An investigation 
of the sources will, however, prove more profitable than such 
flights into philosophy. 

As to the value of these travellers’ tales then : it is evident 
that the average tourist paying a flying visit here of some 
two months will find his scope restricted. Thus impressions 
are necessarily limited to the obvious sights, coloured by the 
effusions of oral guides, and padded with information out of 
guide-books. Some curious examples of repetition, coinci- 
dence and yarn occur to me. The fifteenth century reiterates 
the glories of the Becket tomb, “ the very least of which is 
gold” (a recurrent formula in its praise); the sixteenth 

“By Malcolm Letts. Methuen & Co. 8s, 6d. 
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century clings to the weird Scottish legend of the claikgeese 
which grow on trees and which most travellers to Scotland 
religiously describe; a seventeenth-century diarist still 
repeats the worn-out tale of the parliament roof “ vaulted 
with Irish wood, a species which harbours no spiders”; the 
eighteenth century creates the legend of the melancholy 
Englishman brooding on suicide and cemeteries. These are 
only a few of the recurrent features of each period. There is a 
striking similarity in the narrative of two diarists in 1584 and 
1585; apart from general resemblance in style and programme, 
actually the same word (“ weidsack ”) employed by both as a 
simile for the hoods worn at the Lord Mayor’s Show, suggests 
a theory. Both diarists stayed at the ‘ White Bear” and 
both joined a party to see the show. Was this the interpreter’s 
expression to the German visitors each year? Which would 
account for many reiterations and obvious similarities in the 
statements immortalised by our foreign friends. As for the 
worthy guide’s tall stories, well, Philip, Duke of Stettin, finds 
the following hard to swallow: the stags in Theobald’s Park, 
says Master Leinvert, the guide, were brought to the forest 
(Orpheus-wise) from fifty German miles’ distance by peasants 
playing flutes and other instruments! 
Turning to Mr. Letts, amidst the chaff of all these foreign 
impressions there is much good corn to be found. This he has 
threshed out for our complete enjoyment. It is in the spon- 
taneous remark, the personal note, that real value and 
information lie. Mr. Letts has skimmed the cream of the 
diaries for such delights as are buried in Busino or Gondola, 
von Uffenbach, Lichtenberg’s letters, the effervescent 
Piickler-Muskau and many more famous and infamous—I 
refer here to Perlin or Andreas Riem!—regarding various 
aspects of English life, and he has given us a fascinating book. 
One word of criticism: apart from omission of such inter- 
esting records as Nucius, Stettin, Zani, Mme du Bocage or 
Mme Roland, and still some others left behind them—though 
who can be complete where the field seems infinite i—a central 
theme might have lent force to Mr. Letts’ narrative. That 
theme would prove an answer to the second question, for 
across the shifting scenes moves the symbol of continuity, 
John Bull. The independent, at once efficient and idle, plea- 
sure-loving, work-shy Englishman, the port of London, the 
island people thriving on great commerce, London the Wen, 
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which caused Heine to exclaim in mingled awe and agony, 
“Send your philosopher to London but, by heaven, no 
poet!” are at the very core of every foreign narrative, be it 
Elizabethan, Stuart, Hanoverian, Regency. Mr. Letts merits 
our full appreciation for having at last replaced Rye’s and 
Edward Smith’s archaic works and for incorporating the 
researches of such as Ascoli, Bain, Jones, Kelly, also new 
editions of individual diaries which have recently appeared, 
with his own discoveries in such palatable forms 
CLARE WILLIAMS. 


% * * * * 


LABOUR AND NATIONAL LABOUR.* 


With the approach of the General Election a series of 
booklets, entitled Labour Shows the Way, is being published 
by members of the Labour Party, under the editorship of 
Major Attlee, to explain “ the main proposals of the policy 
for which the Party will seek the approval ” of the electors. 
Meanwhile prominent members of the National Labour 
Group supporting the Government have contributed to a short 
volume, Towards a National Policy. Although “ not intended 
as a piece of competitive programme making,” this volume 
efficiently indicates the depth of disagreement with official 
Labour and shows the trend of our party system. 

First formed to overcome the “ short-term ” crisis of 1931, 
the Government has turned to face the “ long-term ” crisis 
with a policy which may take decades to complete and which 
involves a fundamental political conception. As the Samuelite 
Liberals early discovered, membership of the Government 
ceased to be compatible with the holding of their own 
political views. There is, inevitably, within the sections of the 
Government a growing assimilation of political outlook. 
This becomes apparent in Lord Elton’s chapter on “ National 
Government as a Political Method.” 

“To grapple with the modern crisis,” he writes, “ a judicious 
selection from all the old programmes is required—and new 
ingredients into the bargain.” Such a selection conceives a 

*(1) The Will and the Way to Socialism, by Major C. R. Attlee. Labour's Way to 
Control Finance, by John Wilmot. Labour's Way with the Commonwealth, by George 


Lansbury. Methuen. 2s. 6d. net each. (2) Towards a National Policy, by Lord Elton 
and others. Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 
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distinct policy with a specific following. It is not “ national,” 
as many would deceive themselves and others into believing, 
because such selection is rejected by the Labour Party, which 
polled in 1931 seven million votes and now represents a far 
larger poll. The present administration has become essen- 
tially a party Government with a label of great electoral value. 
This country is not leaving party behind but returning rather 
to the old system of bilateral alignment. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the National Labour outlook diverges widely 
from that of the Socialists and approximates more to a 
section of Conservative thought. 
While to-day it may be true, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
says in his Preface, that 
no Party will dispute the fact that varying degrees and methods 
of control for social and human ends are required by reason of 
the growing power of production and the ineffectiveness of the 
present organisation of society to enable consumption to be 
raised correspondingly, 
the source and nature of control remains a vital point of 
contention. In the initial volume of the Labour series, The 
Will and the Way to Socialism, Major Attlee restates the 
familiar Socialist thesis that private capitalism is based upon 
scarcity and stipulates nationalisation of finance and industry 
as necessary to increase and equitably distribute purchasing 
power. Major Attlee is confined to generalisation and presu- 
mably the later volumes will explain in detail the proposals 
for ‘“‘ workers’ control” of industry and the restriction of 
private trading in favour of co-operative organisations. 
The Socialist financial policy is dealt with by Mr. John 
Wilmot in Labour’s Way to Control Finance, where he writes 
with little of the bitterness usually present in Socialist 
comments on finance, and with plausibility, always dangerous 
upon a subject so little understood by the average elector. 
He erects the main pillars of the Party’s financial structure, 
a Government-controlled central bank, a National Banking 
Corporation and a National Investment Board. Although 
appeal is made on occasion to the public utility principle, 
Government direction is implicit in the Socialist plan. The 
assurance, for example, of “no political interference” 
with the working of the Banking Corporation is at once 
negatived by the power to force it “ to afford the necessary 
credit facilities ” to an industry. The National Labour view 
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is discussed by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, whose theory of 
industrial self-government accords with contemporary ten- 
dencies. He envisages the organisation and expansion by 
each industry of its markets and production, the fixing of 
prices and the regulation of labour conditions. The Govern- 
ment’s function is “ only for registering agreed schemes, where 
necessary protecting the consumer and preserving the national 
interest.” 

In foreign affairs there is also a deep divergence. The 

olicy of official Labour, discussed at length by Mr. Arthur 
Hea in Labour's Way to Peace and to be reviewed 
separately hereafter, supports the League and the creation 
of an international force as the beginning of a World Federa- 
tion which it would delude the reader into believing a practical 
proposition. This super-state theory is diametrically opposed 
by Professor A. Zimmern, who regards the sole objective of 
the League and the collective system as “ the maintenance 
of peace.” He argues for a British-American combination, 
to be joined by the other free nations, which by its very 
character would take the lead in and apply the standards of 
international co-operation. 

The Labour Party’s imperial policy is discussed in a broad 
and inconclusive way by Mr. George Lansbury in Labour’s 
Way with the Commonwealth. He would welcome closer 
co-operation with the Dominions while desiring to treat them 
as foreign states. He devotes a lengthy chapter to India, in 
which, after describing the vast percentage of illiterates, 
proceeds to castigate the Government for failing to honour 
an alleged undertaking to grant at once complete self- 
government. Mr. Lansbury evades the dilemma which is 
honestly put by Mr. Roden Buxton in his chapter on the 
Crown Colonies. 


We have either to refuse to satisfy the new movement—at the 
risk of agitation and discontent—or to take the risk of the ignorant 
masses being oppressed by a minority of their own countrymen. 
Labour recognises that this risk must be taken. The remedy is 
not to refuse all advance, but to extend democracy so that the 
mass of the people can gradually assert their own rights. 


It is clear that once the need for such safeguards is admitted 
they must be imposed by the paramount power. This 
admission, with the recognition of Indian backwardness, 
does much to destroy the Labour case against the India Bill.~ 
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The Struggle for Supremacy in Germany, 1859-1866,* by Heinrich 
Friedjung, is an abridged edition of the most famous of Austrian 
historical works, enriched by an admirable Introduction and notes by 
A. J. P. Taylor, one of the translators. The original, in two large 
volumes, was published in 1897, the tenth edition (the last in the 
author’s lifetime) in 1916. A good deal of military detail has been 
omitted, and the complicated story of the diplomatic negotiations has 
been shortened. But the book retains its peculiar character as a 
lively, clear and impartial account of the struggle of brain and muscle 
which resulted in the expulsion of Austria from the German Confedera- 
tion and. the unification of North Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia. The Jewish author was an intensely patriotic Austrian ; but 
he was at the same time a warm admirer of Bismarck, whose gigantic 
figure dominates the scene. Neither the young Emperor Francis 
Joseph nor the Ministers of his choice were a match for the wily and 
resolute Prussian, and the Austrian Generals were incapable of redress- 
ing the balance. The most tragic figure in the drama is that of Benedek, 
whose fame was won in Italy, and who, had he been left to fight 
the Italians as he desired, would doubtless have won the battle of 
Custozza in place of the Archduke Albrecht. He was totally ignorant 
of the terrain in Bohemia where he had to fight, and indeed he was 
psychologically beaten before the converging Prussian armies from 
Saxony and Silesia met and overwhelmed him at Kéniggratz. Moltke 
was no doubt a fine strategist ; but the vivid account of the campaign 
makes the reader feel that it cannot have been very difficult to beat 
such a second-rate soldier as the Austrian Commander-in-Chief. The 
Hapsburg Empire disappeared for ever in the fires of the World War. 
This fascinating work reminds us how weak were its foundations and 
how faulty its leadership when it was still one of the six Great Powers 
of Europe. 

* * * * * 

Studies in Anglo-French History during the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuriest contains papers read by English and French his- 
torians at historical conferences in London and Paris in 1933 and 1934. 
The aim of the meetings, as explained by the editors, Professor Coville 
and Professor Temperley, was to widen the outlook of the participants 
by friendly discussion of problems illustrating the interaction of the 
two countries in the field of institutions and politics, diplomacy and 
finance. The lectures are of high quality, and Professor Coville is 
amply justified in his tribute to their impartiality. The first four deal 
with the eighteenth century, the remaining seven with the nineteenth 
and twentieth. Among those which will appeal to the general reader 

* Macmillan. 153s. 
+ Cambridge University Press, 1935. 8s. 6d. 
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no less than to specialists may be mentioned Professor Halévy’s Survey 
of British opinion on the French revolutions of 1830, 1848 and 1870 ; 
Professor Webster’s picture of Palmerston at work in the Foreign 
Office during his memorable first decade; Mr. Bury’s analysis of 
Gambetta’s contacts with England, which makes the reader desire him 
to write the biography of the great French patriot that still awaits a 
competent hand; Professor Mantoux’s account of the difficult début 
in London of Paul Cambon who arrived on the morrow of Fashoda ; 
and Professor Renouvin’s reconstruction of the relations between the 
British and French General Staffs before the war. This admirable 
volume embodies a good deal of new material and reveals the serenity 
of temper without which the study of recent history is a mere waste 
of time. 
* * * * * 


Mr. George Glasgow has now put on a permanent basis as an estab- 
lished book of reference* his well-known standard work on investment 
trust company finance. It was in 1930 that he published his first 
volume in this field, under the title The English Investment Trust 
Companies. The Scottish Investment Trust Companies followed two 
years later. Both works are now out of print. They were the only 
sources of information available to investors in this large and important 
subject (Mr. Glasgow informs us that the combined English and 
Scottish Investment Trusts control some {400,000,000 of invested 
funds). We therefore welcome his new volume, which we understand 
is now to be an annual publication, and which not only combines and 
brings up to date the information given in the two former volumes, but 
adds some fifty other companies to his list, so as to make the book 
complete as a book of reference in investment trust company finance. 
The tabular matter, which constitutes the greater part of the 500 pages 
before us, now embraces some 200 English and Scottish companies. 
The tables are arranged with a delightful simplicity, unencumbered 
with superfluous matter, to enable a busy solicitor, private investor, 
company manager or others interested in the investment of capital 
funds to discover at a glance the present position, past history, recent 
growth and probable future fortunes of each separate company. In 
these days exchange restrictions and tariffs on the one hand and the 
varying stages of egress from the great depression on the other, make 
it necessary for the investor to know the precise distribution of an 
investment trust company’s investments. Mr. Glasgow has made an 
important addition to the information he gives by fully displaying both 
the geographical distribution of each company’s investments and their 
distribution according to the various currencies ; dollar, sterling, etc. 
The first part of the book, under the general heading “ A Conspectus 


“Glasgow's Guide to Investment Trust Companies, 1935. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
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of Investment Trust Company Finance,” gives in eleven condensed 
chapters a mass of information about the working of investment trust 
companies, including the very book-keeping methods in use, as well as 
about the principles of management, the secrets of success, the criteria 
that should be looked for by the shrewd investor in these companies’ 
stocks, and many other highly important matters. It is a book that has 
already established itself as an invaluable guide for investors. Mr. 
Glasgow is known to readers of the Contemporary Review for his 
study of diplomacy and international affairs. He is well known in the 
City as an authority on this specialised branch of finance. Those who 
have known him in both fields have had occasion to appreciate the 
close connection that obtains between international and pure finance. 


* * * * * 


The jubilee of Toynbee Hall provides fitting opportunity for Mr. 
J. A. R. Pimlott to write a history of the “ Mother of Settlements ” in 
Toynbee Hall, Fifty Years of Soctal Progress, 1884-1934.* The founda- 
tion of: the Settlement in 1884 by Canon Barnett and his band of 
enthusiastic Oxford men was symptomatic of the growing national con- 
cern over social conditions. It was prompted by the will to bring to the 
poor something of university culture as well as material betterment, 
and to provide a centre for social research and propaganda. It has been 
associated, for example, with Charles Booth’s famous survey, and also 
with the recent New Survey of London Life and Labour. The Settle- 
ment has attracted to its ranks great public figures, of whom Lord 
Milner was particularly conspicuous, and has a definite place in the 
history of social reform during the past half-century. Mr. Pimlott is 
quite justified in treating Toynbee Hall as something of a national 
institution. But it has retained its own particular work of education 
and social welfare in the East-end of London, although modified by 
those movements it was helping to develop. The increase of second- 
ary education, the growth of the polytechnics and the Working Men’s 
College, and the wider opportunities for higher education have rendered 
less vital Canon Barnett’s ambition to make of Toynbee Hall a poor 
man’s university. But the Settlement continues its essential work of 
radiating knowledge to those, especially the adult poor “ who see in it 
means of great happiness to themselves and of service to their fellows.” 
This book well describes, as the Archbishop of Canterbury puts it in his 
Preface, “‘ the story of a great adventure of friendship,” which has 
inspired the foundation of countless Settlements throughout the world. 


* *¥ * * * 


A delightful book for holiday reading is Walter Wilkinson’s Puppets 
into Scotland.{ On this journey into the Border country and Galloway 
the barrow loaded up with the show equipage and the puppets was useful 
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as an introduction to the farmers and villagers on the way, but other- 
wise it seemed somewhat of a burden, up hill and down dale, a voluntary 
but severe limitation to a walking and camping tour. The showing of 
the puppets produced many lively scenes in barns and schoolrooms, 
and the artistry and dramatic power of the showman appealed at once 
to his rustic audiences. Much of the attraction of this book lies in the 
descriptions of scenery and in the human sympathy with Nature. In 
coming upon a ploughed field, with “ one small man with his horse and 
drill in the centre of it,” we read: ‘“‘ Here was an honest piece of 
craft work carried out in heroic proportions. . . . The red colour of it 
in all its variations was a picture in itself, and over it was spread a soft, 
intangible bloom like the lovely and entrancing cheek of a plum. It 
undulated up the hill-side to the high crest against the blue sky, catch- 
ing the fluctuating light of sun and cloud shadow in a multitude of 
variations, until, as we stared, it assumed the character of a work of art, 
and played upon our emotions as a piece of music or a painted picture.” 
Having entered Scotland from Berwick-on-Tweed, the Wilkinsons 
visited the Walter Scott country, the home of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
“All the way down to Moffat” with its Covenanting associations, the 
Burns country, Carlyle’s house at Craigenputtock, and many other 
historic spots in wild Galloway, ending up with a lovely road overlooking 
the Solway Firth, and back into England by Gretna Green. They 
appear to have missed Annan, the home town of the famous preacher, 
Edward Irving. 


* * * * * 


The Economic and Financial Position of Italy,* issued by The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, St. James’s Square, 
is No. 15 of the Information Department’s Papers. The aim of this 
report, which presents the position at the beginning of 1935, is to give 
a set of facts from which readers can form their own views as to what 
the Italian Government is attempting in the economic and financial 
field, and how far it has succeeded or failed. Inaddition to The Structure, 
The Process of Rationalisation and a description of the position, there 
are a number of statistical tables. 


* Price 2s. 


